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LETHABY AND AFTER 


W R. LETHABY wrote his famous little book on 

* “ Architecture” in 1911. As it has just been 
replaced by a new one having the same title, by Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs (to which reference will be made later), 
and Lethaby, who died in 1927, has recently figured in 
the Third Programme, it is appropriate to recall some- 
thing of his influence on the thought and developments 
of our time. 


His book, which will be familiar to most students of 
architecture, created no little stir when it first appeared 
nearly forty years ago. It was not really a history of 
architecture; it was a combination of archaeological 
research and new teaching on tidiness and functional 
and structural efficiency—learned and prophetic in con- 
tent and vigorous and eloquent in style—and it proved 
as stimulating to the professional architect as to the 
general reader. Rarely can one whose chief interests 
be in the past have peered so penetratingly into the 
uture. 


Lethaby was a disciple of Ruskin and Morris, and it 
is not therefore surprising that his attitude towards archi- 
tecture should have had a strong sociological and ideal- 
istic bias, with emphasis on the arts and crafts; but his 
practical experience as Norman Shaw’s right-hand man 
for many years hel him to keep his feet on the 
ground even when his head was in the clouds. Never- 
theless, he was too sensitive a spirit for the rough-and- 
tumble of architectural practice and found true self-ful- 
filment in a multiplicity of activities—archaeological 
research, teaching the arts and crafts, writing, the sur- 
veyorship of Westminster Abbey, and preaching his 
gospel of structural efficiency. 


A casual glance at his little book will give the clue 
to his outlook on historic architecture. Of 251 pages, 


228 take us from the first dwellings of the Egyptians to’ 


the end of mediaeval Gothic; the Renaissance—“ a style 
of boredom ”—is dismissed in 74 pages; and then we 
come to that final chapter of 15 pages on “ The Modern 
Position,” which contains his architectural papreg =f 
Who, in the light of what has since happened in the field 
of architecture, shall estimate the influence of these few 
pages of vigorous prose? Here are a few quotations: 
“ Now that all the styles on earth have been surveyed 
and accounted for historically, what is wanted is a new 
type of classification of essential differences of structure, 
an account of the powers of architecture, a new science 
of building morphology. ... Great building types should 
be investigated as structural problems, the temple, basi- 
lica, theatre, baths, church, town hall, hospital, bridge, 
and the city as a whole. 


“ Further, the several factors of building, the powers 
of architecture, require to be investigated one by one— 
the wall, the column, the floor, the roof, the buttress, 
the arch, vault and dome. ... Finally, we need a true 
science of architecture, a ‘sort of architectural biology, 
which shall investigate the unit cell and all possibilities 
of combination. 


“Modern armoured concrete is only a higher power 
of the Roman system of construction. If we could 


sweep away our fear that it is an inartistic material 
and boldly build a railway station, a museum, or a 
cathedral, wide and simple, amply lighted, and call in 
our painters to finish the walls, we might be interested 
in building again almost at once. We have to aim at 
a standard of ordinary good quality; damp, cracked 
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and leaky ‘architecture’ must give way to houses as 
efficient as a bicycle.” 

Here, indeed, is prophecy—the seed of the Building 
Research Station, the Architectural Science Board, and 
Le Corbusier’s “ machine for living in.” 

“ Our great difficulty,” Lethaby continues, “ is lack of 
spontaneous agreement; an expressive form of art is 
only reached by building out in one direction during a 
long time. No art that is only one man deep is worth 
much; it should be a thousand men deep.... The only 
are that seems possible is agreement on a scien- 
tific basis, on an endeavour after perfect structural 
efficiency. If we could agree on this we need not 
trouble about beauty, for that would take care of itself.” 


And then his final paragraph: “The modern way of 
building must be flexible and vigorous, even smart and 
hard. We must give up designing the broken-down 
picturesque which is part of the ideal of make-believe. 
The enemy is not science, but vulgarity, a pretence to 
beauty at second hand. We have to awaken the civic 
ideal and to aim first at the obvious commonplaces of 
cleanliness, order and neatness. Much has to be done; 
it is a time of beginning as well as of making an end.” 


Intense dislike of any contemporary work having a 
traditional quality became an obsession with Lethaby 
towards the end of his life. The late Raffles Davison 
used to tell of meeting Lethaby on Victoria Station one 
afternoon and showing him a perspective drawing he 
had just done of the design for a big store building at 
Kingston-on-Thames, the elevations of which were a 
free adaptation of Wren’s work at Hampton Court 
Palace. Lethaby’s only comment was “How 
deplorable!” 


We wonder what Lethaby, had he been alive to-day, 
would think of some of the extreme consequences of 
his teaching. Probably he would not be entirely happy 
about them. It is a pity that he did not design more 
buildings on his own, to show us the physical expression 
of this vigorous thought. But the great teacher is 
rarely a great practitioner, and had he carried out more 
work it is quite likely that, though it would have had 
strong individuality of character, it would have fallen 
short of the ideals he laid down. And it is improbable 
that he would be one of the modernist phalanx, which 
is surely by this time a “ thousand men deep.” 


Mr. Martin Briggs, in contradistinction to Lethaby, 
has really given us a short history of architecture.* 
Scholarly, compact and well and clearly written, it is a 
comprehensive review of architectural development 
from primitive times to Frank Lloyd Wright, with 
special reference to English work and its “ follow-up ” in 
North America. It is a little masterpiece of compres- 
sion; the unfolding of the story of architecture is con- 
tinuous. In some things, indeed, it is unusually instruc- 
tive for a popular book. We do not remember, for 
example, to have read a clearer exposition in simple 
English of the technicalities of Gothic vault construc- 
tion. Mr. Briggs’s clear and vigorous drawings (of 
which there are sixty in all) are, of course, a t help 
to this end. uses a technical term difficult to 
the layman he gives an explanation in parenthesis and 
so dispenses with a 

The chapter on “ Twentieth-Century Architecture in 





* Ancurrecrore. By Martin 8. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. The Home Uni- 
versity Library. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University Pres, ~ 
London, EB.C.4. Price 5s, net 
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England ” is particularly well done, and many will agree 
with him that “the finest architecture of that opulent 
{Edwardian} period was the great group of buildings in 
Cathays Park, Cardiff.” He makes some pungent com- 
ments on “The gospel according to Le Corbusier,” 
which opponents of extreme modernism will read with 
relish, though he is by no means an uncompromising 
traditionalist. “ There were,” he writes, “ many features 
of our Victorian and Edwardian architecture which were 
undesirable, vulgar and redundant: a thorough spring- 
cleaning was certainly overdue. The danger is that we 
may drift into mere nihilism, with austerity and mech- 
anical efficiency as our sole watchwords; and, lastly, 
that in eliminating everything that has graced our build- 
ings of the past we may create new cities which are only 
a pale replica of the new Moscow or the new Berlin.” 


On only one small point do we think Mr. Briggs has 
nodded. In the chapter on “Inigo Jones and 
Christopher Wren ” he writes: “ No church buildings of 
this era, from St. Paul's Cathedral down to the lowliest 
meeting-house, were built in the Gothic style.” Is not 
St. Mary Aldermary, Queen Victoria-street, the excep- 
tion that proves the rule? Wren certainly rebuilt it in 
the Gothic style after the Great Fire. The tower 
survived from the earlier church. 


In commending Mr. Briggs’s admirable short history 
to architect and layman alike, may we express the hope 
that Lethaby’s little masterpiece, though rather out- 
moded because of its archaeological bias, may not be 
allowed to remain permanently out of print. It is too 
valuable—in learning, in brilliance and vigour of writing 
and in prophetic content—to be allowed to disappear 
into oblivion. 


AN UNFORTUNATE INQUIRY 


(THE Association of Building Technicians in recent 

years has done much for the salaried architectural 
assistant and building technician, and it is therefore with 
regret that we draw attention to a current activity which 
strikes the normal mind as altogether repellent and con- 
trary to the British way of life. 


In mid-December, the Association issued to those of 
its members employed by building firms or working as 
clerks-of-works a questionnaire, to be filled up and re- 
turned to the Association’s headquarters by Monday 
last. It is described as “ Questionnaire 1,” and, accord- 
ing to a statement in the Association’s journal Keystone, 
will be followed by others addressed to other categories 
of members, such as architects and surveyors. The 
journal adds : — 


“The A.B.T., as a result of the present inquiry, intends 
to place before the appropriate authorities proposals for 
raising the efficiency of the industry and for meeting the 
present crisis situation. We believe that these proposals 
can be of great assistance in combating the idea that the 
building of vitally necessary houses, hospitals and factories 
must be drastically slowed down. And, of most immediate 
concern to A.B.T. members, the proposals can, we believe, 
become a valuable weapon for checking the rising unem- 
ployment among building technicians—unemployment which 
Is inevitable if the present official policy persists.” 

There is nothing in the paragraph quoted which could 
be objected to by any member of the building industry; 
on the contrary, there is obviously a case for examina- 
tion of the Government thesis that the industry must 
be “ shrunk ” in the national interest. One cannot treat 
a vital industry such as building like a concertina, to be 
first deflated and then inflated to meet the urgent struc- 
tural needs that face us in the immediate future. We 
are dealing not with machines, but with men. It is 
rather at the method adopted by the Association that 
we protest. 


“ Questionnaire | ” sets out a number of questions, the 
first of which asks: — 


1. If you are employed by a contractor, please state the 
name and address of your employer. 
If you are a clerk of works, please state the name and 
address of the contractor whose job you are super- 
vising. 


« 
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Then follow 54 questions, many of which go straight 
to the point of the inquiry. For instance: 


6. How many people does the firm normally employ? 


10. If there are considerable fluctuations in the numbers 
employed, please state approximately the limits within 
which these fluctuations occur. 


14. What is the approximate total value of the jobs in hand 
at present? 

21. Te what extent is work subcontracted, (a) specialist 
work; (b) general building work (e.g., excavations, 
bricklaying)? 

Has the firm any experience of working in co-operation 
with other firms on a single large contract? 


Are time and progress (or “ programme and progress”) 
schedules normally used? 

. To what extent are costs increased due to the long 
period over which jobs are spread nowadays? 


Do you think that bills of quantities, in their present 
form. tend to increase or d2crease tenders? 


. What is the reaction of the operatives to “ payment by 
results ”’? 


These and many other of the questions asked are 
germane to any inquiry into the subject in hand and 
could provide useful data on which to make recom- 
mendations to the Government. Why, then, one asks, 
are they not addressed to the managements of the build- 
ing firms who alone must be in possession of all the 
facts on which a true picture can be formed? The 
following questions, which form part of the document, 
may explain why :— 


. Can you give any information regarding the financial 
connections (if any) of the firm? 
Are there any associated companies (e.g., building 
materials, joinery works) which are controlled by, or 
control, the firm? 
How is work obtained? 

6. On an average job, what proportion of the total price 
is allocated to (a) wages and salaries; (b) materials; (c) 
overheads; (d) profits? 

Have you any knowledge of local agreements between 
builders which undermine competitive tendering? 
Have you any knowledge of inessential work being 
done (either with or without a licence), ¢.g., repairs or 
extensions to luxury hotels, shops, etc.? 


That any responsible association should detail its 
members to disclose such information regarding their 
employers’ affairs, even under the promise that it will 
be treated as confidential, impels us to the strongest 
possible protest. No one in the building industry can 
be blind to the knowledge that incompetence and 
muddle are features of some building firms, or that grave 
irregularities are practised by some concerns and in- 
dividuals in the building industry, and, for that matter, 
in every industry. Every honest man would wish to 
see these practices stopped. It is the method that we 
call in question. That young men, many holding sub- 
ordinate and junior posts in firms, should be invited to 
give active support to this scheme would seem to ask 
nothing less of them than to become spies and traitors 
to their employers and to be on a par with methods in 
common use in other countries where, no doubt with 
reasons which seem abundantly good to their leaders, 
the good of the State is elevated above the freedom of 
the individual. Three such States our country has spent 
six years, several hundred thousand lives and bank- 
rupted itself of all but hope to beat. 


The Association of Building Technicians will do well 
to burn such replies as it has received to “ Questionnaire 
1” and, if it wishes, to start 8 addressing its ques- 
tions to the secretaries of building companies. Many 
such companies, we think, would gladly co-operate in 
supplying essential data to prove a case for the mainten- 
ance of eyes at a higher level, and the Association 
could do a useful work. As it stands, we are unable 
to say into which category of “ democracy ™ this inquiry 
falls; we are only quite certain that the method adopted 
is One which is un-English and totally unworthy. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Emergency Committee of Practising 
Architects. 


A COMMITTEE, known as the Emer- 
gency Committee of Practising Architects 
(E.C.P.A.), has been formed to represent 
the interests of architects in private prac- 
tice. The objects of the Committee are 
to investigate the position of such archi- 
tects in this country, to make representa- 
tions in the proper quarters, and to take 
steps as may be considered necessary or 
advisable to overcome the present diffi- 
culties. Those who are interested and 
willing to co-operate are invited to com- 
municate at once with Miss M. E. Punt, 
the Secretary to the Committee, at 34, Gt. 
Ormond-street, London, W.C.1. 

It is understood that the formation of 
the Committee may be regarded as the 
outcome of the letter from Mr. John 
Swarbrick, F.R.1.B.A., in The Builder for 
October 31 last. The membership, which 
has been confined to members of ‘the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
does not at present exceed 200. 


N.J.C. and New Year Honours. 

PROBABLY never before have the chair- 
man and the vice-chairman of a national 
organisation been included in the same 
Honours List. This occurred in the case 
of the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry in the New Year List. 
As noted in our last issue, the chairman, 
Mr. W. H. Forsdike, was awarded the 
C.B.E. and the vice-chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Stephenson, a knighthood. The work 
of the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry is by its nature per- 
haps little known outside the ranks of 
employers and operatives, but is impor- 
tant, for the day-to-day working of the 
industry depends upon its efficient func- 
tioning. There is not a building under- 
taking of any kind in this country which 
is not directly governed by its decisions, 
and the working lives of all in the in- 
dustry, from the labourer to the archi- 
tect, come within the sphere of its 
influence. Mr. Forsdike and Mr. 
Stephenson have between them played a 
most distinctive part in this work, and 
the industry will desire to offer its 
special congratulations on the honours 
conferred upon them. 


What is Architecture? 

THE old question is again topical. Mr. 
Martin Briggs, in his new book on 
* Architecture ” (the subject of a leading 
article this week), quotes and comments 
upon some notable definitions and gives 
one of his own. He quotes, among 
others, Vitruvius: Architecture “ consists 
in applying reason to building”; an 
English writer of 1581: “The scyence of 
building”; the modern Oxford Diction- 
ary: “the art or science of con- 
structing edifices for human use”; 
W. R. Lethaby: “it is impossible to 
differentiate architecture from building ”’; 
Perrot and Chipiez: “no satisfactory 
definition has ever been given of the 
word ‘architecture, and yet, when we 
use it, everyone knows what we mean”’; 
Ruskin: “nothing but ornament added 
to building”; James Fergusson:. “It 
commences when some embellishment is 
added to building which was not strictly 
a structural necessity”; Sir Gilbert Scott 
(the elder): “ Architecture, as distin- 
guished from mere building, is the decora- 
on of construction”; Sir Thomas Jack- 
son: “ building beautifully, irrespective 
of all ornament”... “ architecture is 
the poetry of construction”; a Polish 
book published in 1945: “A_ technical 
function carried out by a poet.” 
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or inadequate; none takes account of 


ene OO efficient planning, which is surely a vital 


ARTICLES Page element in architecture. We doubt 
EDITORIAL: Lethaby and After; whether it is possible to find a definition 
An Unfortunate Inquiry .. oc 73 at once crisp and accurate. Words like 
A PLAN FOR BATH. Reviewed “art,” “artist,” “emotion,” “ imagina- 
by H. V. Lanchester es ei 77 tion” themselves need definition or quali- 
THE CHURCH AND ART 79 fication, and in the end one finds oneself 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE COM- 
MON MAN. A Paper read at the 
pe eee ap ap Me 5 

THE EDUCATION OF THE PLAN- 
NER. Paper read at the Town 
Planning Institute 


in a philosophical tangle. 

390 Finding a definition of architecture is 
no more than a mental exercise. The rea] 
difficulty is getting agreement on whether 

88 a particular building is good or 


CORRESPONDENCE |. ° |. 9 
— m BUILD-UP TO-DAY—6. United Nations Headquarters. 
y “Cain” 92 


Tue Headquarters Advisory Commit- 
tee of UNO held a meeting on January 6 

S. Hookway .. = yy iG 93 to discuss some alterations to the new 
NON - TRADITIONAL HOUSES. headquarters. The two main alterations 

M.O.H. Circular .. - i 94 concern the Council Chambers and the 
FUTURE CONSTRUCTION ep 97 library. The Council Chambers, which 
were formerly planned to be e 


THE STANDARD METHOD OF 
MEASUREMENT: Reviewed by 





ILLUSTRATIONS and have artificial lighting, have been 
MEMORIAL ALTAR, WARRING- relocated in the building so_ that ~ 
TON. By Seely and Paget 79 they overlook the East river and have 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION, WIT- one wall completely made of glass. 
TON, BIRMINGHAM. By Arcon 81 The United Nations library is to be 
ST. _AGNES PLACE HOUSING established in a seven-storey building 
a g4 Which the United Nations have recently 
COLD STORE, COTON. By D. D. bought, located on East 47th-street, and 
Bamber He gg this building would be connected with 
: the magne by an underground 

tunnel. 


Lethaby did make some attempts at a pritich Architecture 
definition, t t 2 : : : aes 
efinition, not quoted by Mr. Briggs; for IN conjunction with the British Coun- 


example: ~~“ bduildi j 
i ne kes te cil, the Debating and Discussion Group 


emotion” and “the art of building and ‘ ey ' ‘ 
di : iidines. G . in Masjid-i-Sulaiman, South Iran, re- 
of disposing buildings. Good architecture cently held an exhibition entitled 


is masterly structure with adequate work- SSB"Y. . Pr : , 
manship; the highest architect is ii “ British Architecture.” Using a_ series 
é tahoe yscai- tm hag d of photographs loaned by the British 


Vv §C. - . 
sora Bound appture and painting in- Council (Leheran Office), Mr. J. R. Firth, 
. tad : A.R.LB.A.,. and Mr. C. V. K. Kennedy, 

Mr. Briggs writes: “ To me ...it means 4’R'| BA. added to this series with 
building infused with imagination and plates of cuttings from architectural 
dignity as well as with technical efficiency; magazines mounted on specially designed 
ft means, in fact, that it is the work of stands of fibre-board. teak and tubular 
an artist and an expression of his per- steel. The plates were classified and 
sonality. a oC arranged in the Group’s Discussion Hall, 
_ The vulnerability of all these definitions jn chronological order and with suitable 
is apparent; some are hopelessly wrong captions and numerals lettered in 
English and Persian. 

Mr. Kennedy gave a talk on the de- 
velopment of architecture. outlining the 
various influences, and as the audience 
comprised mixed nationalities, special 
reference to the social aspect of architec- 
ture was made. This was followed with 
a talk by Mr. Firth on the factors affect- 
ing contemporary design, indicating the 
trend which present-day architecture is 
following. f 

The exhibition was greatly appreciated 
by the Iranians, Indians, Armenians and 
Europeans for whom the® talks were 
specially prepared. 

The 44 buildings exhibited included 
Iffley Church, in Oxfordshire, Durham, 
Salisbury and St. Paul’s Cathedrals, and 
L.P.T.B. stations and prefabricated 
houses. 


Cuts in Steel for Building. 

THE possibility of larger supplies of 
steel being allotted for engineering and 
vehicles, consumer goods, agricultural 
machinery, transport, coal mining and 
the electrical industry will result in cuts 
being made in the allocations to building. 
According to Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
made this announcement on Monday, 
factory and Government building will 
suffer about a two-fifths reduction in 
steel supplies. 


New Planning Officer, M.O.T.CP. 

Mr. GORDON STEPHENSON, F.R.LB.A., 
has recently resigned his appointment 
as chief planning officer chem 
technique) of the Ministry of Town a 
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THE CHIGWELL TRANSIT SCHOOL. Specifically designed to cater for children on new estates in Essex, transit schools have now 


made their appearance to provide educational facilities until pupils pass on to permanent schools. 


It is stated that some 50 of the latter 


are required in the next two years, but the shortage of materials hampers the completion of the programme. The Chigwell Transit School 
was built under the supervision of Mr. H. Conolly, F.R.I.B.A., the County Architect, and the illustration shows the junior section on 
the left, ablutions and kitchen in the centre and the senior section on the right. 


Country Planning on his appointment to 
the Chair of Civic Design at Liverpool 
University. His place has been taken, 
in an acting capacity, by Mr. R. T. 
Kennedy, A.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.L, 
formerly Senior Regional Planning 
Officer (Acting) (Planning Technique). 


The Institute of Builders. 

Mr. R. L. Roserts, C.B.E., M.A., has 
been elected President of the Institute of 
Builders. This is his second term of office. 


Publicity Appointment. 

Mr. C. BARMAN, F.R.LB.A., has been 
appointed Publicity Officer in the Chief 
Public Relations and Publicity Officers’ 
Department of the British Transport 
Commission. 

City Housing Scheme Rejected. 

THE Minister of Health has refused to 
confirm the compulsory purchase order 
sought by the Corporation of London for 
a site for housing in the Bridgewater- 
square area. The scheme has been re- 
jected because of the heavy expenditure 
of labour which would be incurred in 
the undertaking, particularly in connec- 
tion with the site preparation, and 
because the scheme would not solve the 
City’s rehousing problem. The scheme, 
estimated to cost £1,000,000, was to re- 
house 955 persons in 275 flats on a site 
of four acres bounded by Golden-lane, 
Fann-street and Barbican. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. SERGE! KADLEIGH, A.R.I1.B.A., has 
relinquished his partnership with 
Messrs. Ryan and Partners and is now 
conducting his own practice from offices 
at 9, Mansfield-street, London, W.1 
(Langham 1081). He will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 

MEssRs. JONAH ARNOLD AND SMITH, 
architects and surveyors, Great 
Western Chambers, Neath, Glam. 
(tel.: 125), have taken into partnership 
MR. FRANK KENNETH DAvIEs, 
A.R.LCS., registered architect and 
chartered surveyor, who has been their 
chief assistant for a number of years. 

Mr. Ivon C. Etvey, F.V.1., A.LAS., 
has reopened his practice as quantity sur- 
veyor at 31, High Holborn, W.C.1 
(Holborn 4959), ones he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues and literature. 


* 


COMING EVENTS 


Friday, January 16. 
HOTEL, RESTAURANT AND CATERING 
Exuisition, Olympia, W. (Open until Satur- 
day, January 24.) 


Monday, January 19. 

THe INSTITUTE OF WELDING (NORTH 
LONDON BRANCH).—S. M. Reisser, B.Sc., 
A.M. Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Struct.E., on “ The 
Welding of Bridges and Buildings.”” Manson 
House, 26, Portland-place, W.1. 7.30 p.m. 

THE INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT.— Paper on 
“* Living with Transport : a survey of amenity 
requirements in a public transport service,” 
by C. Barman, F.R.LB.A., M.Inst.T., and 
M. G. Bennett, M.Sc., F.Inst.P., 80 Portland- 
place, London, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, January 20. 

THe RoyYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED 
Surveyors.—Annual Conference. Address 
by M. Basil Engholm, Asst. Sec. at the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, on 
“The Provisions of the Agriculture Act, 
1947.” 12, Great George-street, S.W.1. 
11.15 a.m. 

THE INSTITUTION OF Civit ENGINEERS.— 
Symposium of papers on “ Winter Conditions 
and the Civil Engineer,” by Mr. Stanley 
Mehew, O.B.E., B.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.I.C.E., 
Mr. W. K. Wallace, C.B.E., M.1.C.E., Mr. 
H. J. B. Manzoni, C.B.E., M.LC.E., Mr. Ben 
Howorth, M.I.C.E. and Professor David 
Brunt, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. The Institution, 
Great George-street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Tue Housinc Centre.—* Housing in U.S. 
as I Saw It,” by Mrs. M. Pleydell-Bouverie. 
13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 


Wednesday, January 21. 

THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTS AND Surveyors.—“ Community 
Centres,” by Mr. A. Bristow. 75, Eaton-place, 
S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIA- 
TION.—“ Planning Development Abroad— 
U.S.A.” by Mr. F. J. Osborn. 28, King-street, 
W.C.2. 6.15 p.m. 

THe Royat Sanirary Instirute.—‘* The 
Implementation of the National Health 
Service Act in Country Districts,’ by Mr. J. D. 
Kershaw, M.D., -H., and “ Some Water 
Supply Problems of North-East Essex,” by 
Mr. J. S. Orchard, A.M.LC.E., M.I.Mun.E., 
A.M.1.W.E. Town Hall, Colchester. 2.0 p.m. 

LonDON MASTER BurLperRs’ ASSOCIATION 
(SOUTHERN AREA).—Annual Ladies’ Festival. 
Greyhound Hotel, Croydon. 7 p.m. 


Thursday, January 22. 

THe INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGIN- 
EERS.—** The Design of Structures in Areas 
Subjected to Mining Subsidence,” by Dr. 
W. K. Mautner, M.[I.Struct.E. 11, Upper 
Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 5.55 p.m 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES FEDERATION OF BUILD- 
ING TRADES Emp.Loyers.—A.G.M., Buffet 
Luncheon at Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen-street, W.C.2. 1 p.m. 

EASTERN FEDERATION OF BWILDING TRADES 
EmpPLoyers.—A.G.M., Dorothy Cafe, Cam- 
bridge. 10.15 a.m. 

SOUTH WALES FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADES EmpLoyers.—A.G.M.and buffet dance. 
Guest of honour: Mr. E. J. Smith, The 
Park Hotel, Cardiff. 6.30 p.m. 

Friday, January 23. 

SWANSEA BUILDING EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Annual General Meeting, followed 
by Annual Dinner. The Langland Bay 
Hotel, Swansea. 2.30 p.m. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Five CouNTIES ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Students’ Evening, 
Royal Birmingham Society of Artists Galleries. 


FROM ‘“* THE BUILDER ” OF 1848 
Saturday, January 15, 1848 
THE NATIONAL CLOCK.—When com- 

pleted, the Westminster clock will be the 
most powerful one in the Empire. 
According to the specification given in 
certain Parliamentary papers which have 
been published, it is “to strike the hours 
on a bell from eight to ten tons, and, if 
practicabie, chime the quarters upon 
eight bells, and show the time upon four 
dials about 30 ft. in diameter.” Its for- 
mation is to be under the direction and 
approval of Mr. Airy, the Astronomer- 
Royal. 

Two estimates were sent in, one for £1,600- 

the other, £3,373. 


— 


The King Accepts L.M.B.A. History. 

Mr. Puitie SMALLWoop, President of 
the London Master Builders’ Association. 
has received a letter from the King’s 
Private Secretary accepting a — 
bound edition of the L. M. B.A. History 
“ Seventy-five Years On.” In his letter 
to Mr. Smallwood, the King’s private 
secretary states that His Majesty was 
most interested by the booklet and ex- 
presses to the Association his grateful 
appreciation of the very kind thought in 
sending him a copy. 
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A PLAN FOR BATH 


Report prepared for Bath and District 
Joint Planning Committee 
Reviewed by H. V. LANCHESTER, D.Litt., F.R.I.B.A. 


(THE proposals for replanning Bath, 
framed by Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie in conjunction with Mr. John 
Owen and Mr. H. Anthony Mealand, the 
City Engineer and the Town Planning 
Officer, were the subject of an exhibition 
in Bath Show at the Art Gallery there 
in February, 1945, which was reviewed 
in our issue of February 9 in that year. 
Now the publication of the scheme in the 
form of a fully illustrated report* gives 
the opportunity for a further study. 

The report opens with an outline of 
the history of the city starting with a 
reference to the somewhat mythical 
Bladud and continuing with the exten- 
sive evidences of the operations of the 
Romans during their development of 
Aqua-Sulis based on the curative proper- 
ties of its waters. After the withdrawal 
of the Romans in a.D. 410 there is a 
blank in the records until the introduc- 
tion of Christianity in ,the seventh 
century led to the founding of a church 
which was subsequently attached to a 
Benedictine Abbey, so that in the 
Middle Ages it added to its reputation 
for the healing waters that of an impor- 
tant episcopal and monastic centre, and 
it continued to expand during the follow- 
ing centuries. After the visit of Queen 
Anne of Denmark to take the waters in 
1616, Bath became popular with the 


aristocracy, and when Beau Nash 
acquired the post of “Master of 
Ceremonies” it changed, owing mainly 


to the architectural aid of John Wood 
and his son, from a provincial town to 
a social centre in a strikingly dignified 
setting. Since the end of the eighteenth 
century its population has risen from 
34,000 to 68,000, but the buildings of 

*A Plan for Bath. Report prepared by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie. Mr. John Owen and Mr. 
H. Anthony Mealand. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd.) Price, 3s. 












The central portion of the Royal Crescent developed as 2 Centre of Civic 
Administration. 
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this period have 
added but little to 
the architectural 


merits of the city. 


The Character of 
the Site. 


The situation 
of the city has an 
exceptional char- 
acter; it is in a 
cup _ surrounded 
by steep hill 
slopes, but the 
Roman and 
mediaeval: towns 
found a level site, 
as did the earlier 
extensions of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the later 
Georgian and the 
modern additions 


either crept up 
the slopes or 
straggled alon 
the main an 
secondary valleys; 
the outlying topo- 
graphy has also 
encouraged a 
number of resi- 


dential satellites— 
Bathampton, Bath- 
ford, Weston, 
Combe Down and 
others. Towards Bristol, where the valley 
is widest, one might have expected more 
growth, but it is fortunate that, owing to 
the presence of large estates north and 
south of this part, building here comes 
to a full stop less than two miles from 
the centre. The hills around Bath are 
of the well-known oolite formation, but 
the lower ground of the river valley ex- 











Georgian Terrace Houses in the Circus, after Restoration. 


poses the lower lias beds partly covered 
by alluvium. ; 


The Scope of the Plan. 

It was found desirable to deal with an 
area including a wide zone outside the 
city proper so as to cover adjacent vil- 
lages which are in a measure suburban 
and subject to the influence of Bath as 
a centre. This is requisite in order to 
define where building would be admis- 
sible and where land ought to be re- 
served for agriculture or other purposes; 
there are, moreover, several sites suitable 
for the expansion of industry at some 
distance outside the civic boundaries. 
The more notable portions of the scheme 
are, however, those dealing with the 
central area, the Bath of the visitor, 
around the Abbey and the Spa. This 
has suffered from war damage, especially 
near the river towards the south, while 
there are some large gaps elsewhere; 
towards the south and north there are 
also numerous quarters occupied by de- 
cayed and obsolete property demanding 
reconstruction, and these can be linked 
up with those destroyed in affording 
opportunities for replanning. The new 

an preserves all the leading features of 
Pistoric Bath, but makes improvements in 
the road system and offers a dignified 
layout for new buildings in the cleared 
spaces. 


Communications. 

The replanning would facilitate traffic 
with the centre of the city, and to the 
north of this there is a well-planned by- 
pass starting from the Fosse-way near 
the river, turning westward under Lans- 
down-road, following the line of Julian- 
road to behind The Crescent, then a 
the north side of the Royal Victoria 
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to link up with the roads leading west- 
wards down the valley. Another im- 
portant feature is the effort made to re- 
model the approaches to the G.W. Rail- 
way Station, which have hitherto been 
very cramped and inconvenient. In sub- 
mitting this scheme the report regrets 
that an appropriate revision of the rail- 
way system has been negatived by the 
railway companies. Perhaps, with 
nationalised railways, the question might 
be reconsidered, as by moving the G.W. 
station about 600 yards to the west and 
bringing the L.M.S. one to near the 
same point, a greatly improved and 
more spacious and dignified approach 
could be secured at the same distance 
from the centre of the city. For further 
details of the road planning, readers must 
be referred to the article of February 9, 
1945, before mentioned. 


The architects who built eighteenth- 
century Bath did not concern themselves 
very intimately with the banks of the 
River Avon, and during the nineteenth 
century these were almost equally neg- 
lected. The present plans provide that the 
river frontages, should have either em- 


bankment roads or footways, and that the- 


river, with its graceful sweeps and bends, 
should become a feature in the decora- 
tive pattern of the city to a much 


greater extent than the present limited 
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A view of the backs of Georgian Terrace Houses in the Circus, after restoration. 


reaches in the neighbourhood of Pul- 
teney Bridge. Particularly along the 
south side of the town would this de~ 
velopment be of value. 


The list of Georgian buildings worthy 
of preservation prepared by Mr. Mow- 
bray Green has been taken as a basis for 
a close and careful survey, which gave 
1,624 dwellings, 284 shops and 84 offices, 
mostly with. living accommodation over, 
and a total estimated population of 
11,690. Many of these, originally single- 
family houses, have been converted into 
flats, this often involving unsightly addi- 
tions at the back. Over 10 per cent. of 
these are uninhabitable owing to enemy 
action, and another 23 per cent. are in 
a bad state of repair. The architectural 
character and the grouping of these 
houses dictate their restoration, and the 
same difficulty as has arisen in London 
and other cities is that of adapting them 
to give the types of accommodation now 
in demand, either by subdivision into 
small flats, or by grouping them for hotels 
and other communal purposes. Skilful 
planning is necessary in either case; what 
has hitherto been done is often hap- 
hazard and unsympathetic. Front eleva- 
tions are now protected by the Bath 
Corporation Act, 1937, but more com- 
prehensive control is desirable. 

It is anticipated that there would be a 
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slight reduction in population density in 
the central area, compensation being 
found by new developments towards the 
south-west and by expansions in the 
outer fringe and the neighbouring villages. 
This will facilitate the introduction of 
the system of “ precincts,” and also an 
increase and better distribution of the 
areas required for recreation and other 
purposes. These and the various activi- 
ties proposed in the report (which gain 
from the excellent perspectives of Mr. 
J. D. M. Harvey and Mr. A. C. Fare) will, 
it is recognised, take a number of years 
to carry into effect, but it is to be feared 
that during these three years that have 
elapsed since these studies were formu- 
lated, the economic position has shown 
such a marked deterioration that much 
more time will be needed than was 
then visualised. There is, however, pro- 
bably no place where reconditioning 
would afford such a high return in archi- 
tectural and other amenities as this noble 
city of Bath. 


R.LB.A. PRIZES 


JURIES’ AWARDS 

THE report of the juries for the R.I.B.A. 
prizes and studentships was presented to 
the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Tuesday evening. 
Following are the awards :— 

The Rome Scholarship. Richard Fraser, A.R.1.B.A. 
(Se h.of Arch., Edinburgh Coll. of Art). 

The Tite Prize, a Certificate and £35.—279 
candidates took part in the Preliminary Competition 
and ‘were admitted to the Final Competition; 
14 submitted designs. Peter George Beresford 
(* Colebank’’) (Birm. Sch. of Arch.). Hon. 
Mentions : Richard De-Ath (“ Baroque ’’) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.); James Daniel Shearer (‘‘ Ergo’’) 
(Sch. of Arch., Edinburgh Coll. of Art). 

The Soane Medallion and £120.—66 candidates 
took part in the Preliminary Competition, and of 
these 13 were allowed to proceed with their final 
drawings; 10 submitted designs. John Ewing 
Murray, A.R.I.B.A. (** Esquire ’’) (Glasgow Sch. of 
Arch.). Hon. Mention: William Frederick Mullins 
(“ Broadsider *’) (Arch. Assn.). 

The Pugin Studentship : A Silver Medal and £100.— 
Drawings have been submitted by R. B. Turner (A) 
and G. M. Harper (Student). The Studentship is 
awarded to Mr. Harper. 

The Owen Jones Studentship: A Certificate and 
£100.—Drawings have been submitted under the 
motto “ Rajah.’ Theauthor, who receives the award, 
is Peter Hatton (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.). 

The R.J.B.A. Alfred Bossom Research Fellowship 
for Post-Graduate Research—Drawings and testi- 
monials have been submitted by J. L. Berbiers (A) 
D. A. Fowler (A), A. M. Foyle (A), C. C. Handisyde 
(A), A. W. Jackson (A), J. M. Knowles (A) and 
Gordon Logie (A). Fellowship and £250 is awarded 
to Mr. C. C. Handisyde. i 

The Arthur Cates Prize and £100.—No entries 
have been received. 

The Godwin and Wimperis Bursary: A Silver 
Medal and £250. Drawings and testimonials have 
been submitted by Hubert Bennett (F) and Miss O. E. 


Price (A). The award is made to Mr. Hubert 
Bennett. 
The Hunt Bursary and £75.—Drawings and 


testimonials have been submitted by the following: 
Miss Josephine Reynolds (A), Miss Moira Shield (A) 
and R. B. Turner (A). The award is made to 


Mr. R. B. Turner. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and £35.—Seven sets 
of drawings have n submitted. The award is 
made to the author of the drawings submitted 
under the motto ‘“ Larbrax,” Harry Anthony 
Wheeler (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.). 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize and Theakston 
Bequest.—Urawings and testimonials have been 
received from the following : D. A. Goldfinch (F) 
and F. A. Hewitt (A). The prize is awarded to 
Mr. D. A. Goldfinch. 

Archibald Dawnay Scholarships, 1947.—Five 
scholarships of the value of £65 each for the advanced 
study of construction. G. P. Howes (Sch. of Arch., 
City of Oxford Schools of Technology, Art and 
Commerce) ; I. H. Smith (Sch. of Arch., City of 
Oxford Schools of Tech., Art and Commerce) ; D. 
P. Whitehorn (Sch. of Arch., Robt. Gordua's Tech. 
Coll., Aberdeen) ; R. Booth (Leeds Sch. of Arch.) ; 
G. C. Smith (Leeds Sch. of Arch.). 

R.1.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship at the Sch. of 
Arch., A.A., 1947. Value £50.—M. G. F. Ventris. 

R.1.B.A. Silver Medal and £5 in Books for students 
of recognised Schools of Architecture: (Miss) M. K. 
W. Reader (Arch. Ass.). 

R.1.B.A. Bronze Medal and £5 in Books for students 


of Schools of Architecture: C. H. 
Barnett Rivergocl Sch. of Arch.). 
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R.I.B.A. Howard Colls Travelling Studentship at 
the A.A., 1947. Value 15 gns. : R. H. Wilkinson. 

R.1.B.A. Donaldson Medal at the Bartlett School: 
(Miss) J. Lloyd. a 

The Silver Medal for an Essay and £50.—Three 
essays were submitted. No award is made. 

The Banister Fletcher Medal for an Essay and 
£26 Ss.—Nine essays were submitted. The award 
is made to the author of the essay submitted under 
the motto “ Gian,”’ Peer Silsoy (wept. cf Arch., 
Northera Polytechnic). 

The Athens Bursary and £125.—Awarded to J. S. 
Walkden (P). 

The Henry L. Florence Bursary and £350.— 
Awarded to Mr. W. A. Eden (A). 

The Andrew N. Prentice Bequest (£150).—Awarded 
to Miss Norah R. Glover (A). 


Public and Secondary Schools Prizes. 


(a} R..B.A. Prizes for Essays.—Essays were 
submitted on behalf of five competitors, The 
following awards are made: £4 4s. to G. Little, The 
Grammar School, Batley, for his essay on Riddlesden 
Hall; and £1 Is. to T. W. Whipp, Scarborough High 
School, for his essay on the Scarborough High School 
for Boys. 

(b) R.LB.A. Prizes for Sketches.—Sketches were 
submitted on behalf of seven competitors. The 
following awards are made: £2 12s. 6d. to A. J. 
Walmsley, Northampton Grammar School, for his 
drawings of Whiston Church, Northants, and 
£2 12s. 6d. to Dennis Wrigley, Manchester Grammar 
School, for his drawings of Mobberley Parish 
Church, 





MEMORIAL ALTAR, SOUTH LANCS. 
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THE CHURCH AND ART 
CENTRAL COUNCIL’S 10TH REPORT 


PPPHERE are many people who would 

gladly divorce art from the Church 
on the grounds that art appeals to the 
emotions and that emotionalism is 
detrimental to the act of worship. These 
people, who appear to regard the love 
of God as a cold, detached -experience 
devoid of warmth or sentiment, are 
seemingly capable of creating their own 
sacred atmosphere in the barest type of 
building. To a certain degree their 
principles are sound, but many people, 
even if members of the Free Churches, 
prefer to be stimulated in their worship 
by less austere surroundings. 


Austerity in furnishing is not the only 
deterrent to a feeling of reverence, 
however. In an introduction to “ The 
Church and Art,” the recently published 
tenth report of the Central Council for 
the Care of Churches, the Ven. S. J. A. 
Evans, M.A., F.S.A., writes: “ There is, 


72 


especially among the young of the 
educated classes, a real horror of stuffy 
and stereotyped meaningless stained- 
glass windows, fussy and finicking orna- 
ment or conventional woodwork and 
faded ecclesiastical colours.” This 
introduction is taken from a paper read 
by the Archdeacon at the Conference of 
Secretaries of Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittees of the .Southern Province held 
at Farnham Castle in September, 1946, in 
which was discussed the fact that in- 
ferior additions to church structures or 
furnishing are invariably the outcome of 
compromises between architects, parish- 
ioners and Advisory Committees. The 
Archdeacon suggests that the Central 
Council should produce a brochure con- 
sisting of photographs of good modern 
work in churches in order to attempt 
to avoid the type of dispute that results 
in these unfortunate compromises. Even 
if one feels that he is a little too optim- 
istic in his statement that “a _ picture 
explains more about esthetics to simple 
folk than any amount of talk,” one has 
to admit that the matter bears examuina- 
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REGIMENTAL CHAPEL, WARRINGTON 


Tue illustration above depicts the altar, the altar 
furniture, reredos and standard candlesticks which were 
made to the designs of Messrs. Seely and Paget, F. and 
L.R.1.B.A., as gifts from various sources to the Regi- 
mental Chapel of the South Lancashire Regiment, and 
which were dedicated by the Bishop of Liverpool in the 
presence of the Prime Minister in October last. The 
altar was carved in wood by Mr. James Walker. and 
carries in broad diagonal bands the regimental colours 
surmounted by the regimental badge and emblems. The 


altar, crucifix and candlesticks were carved in wood by 
Messrs. Graham and Groves, and subsequently silvered. 
The reredos, also to the architects’ design, was carved 
in Portland stone by a local firm of craftsmen, Messrs. 
L. F. Jones and Sons. The standard candlesticks, like the 
altar furniture, were carved by Messrs. Graham and 
Groves, and were a gift of the borough of Warrington. 
of which they incorporate the arms. The reredos is 
surmounted by an east window, containing stained glass 
designed and executed by Mr Hugh Easton. 
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tion, as does his suggestion that Diocesan 
Advisory Committees should survey the 
possibilities for complete renovation of 
a church with a view to creating an 
atmosphere helpful to worship. 

Other papers read at the Advisory 
Committees’ Conference are included in 
this book. One of these, by Mr. W. H. 
Randoll Blacking, F.R.1.B.A.. deals with 
the fundamental artistic principles govern- 
ing “The Furniture and Arrangement 
of an English Church.” Mr. Blacking 
maintains that the modern “ function- 
alist” can discover no more appropriate 
architectural arrangement for the cele- 
bration of the English liturgy than that 
which has developed in this country 
through the ages. Two points which he 
raises in criticism of the general 
arrangement of churches are the failure 
to recognise the importance of the font, 
which should receive the same care and 
attention as the high altar, and the need 
for greater breadth of passageways be- 
tween blocks of seating. Although his 
remark that the organ can often be “ the 
tyrant rather than the servant of public 
worship” will be heartily endorsed by 
numerous long-suffering choir members, 
his further statement that smaller organs 
of less power should be used in the 
average parish church will not meet with 
the agreement of the competent musician. 
Nevertheless, the musician’ will heartily 
support Mr. Blacking’s opinion of the 
electronic organ. Certainly this piece of 
mechanism should be used only in an 


emergency. 


Retention of Authenticity. 

The overlay of period fakes which 
rob many of our old buildin of their 
sense of historic authenticity is referred 
to by Mr. J. E. M._ Macgregor. 
F.R.L.B.A,. F.S.A., Technical Adviser of 
the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. In his paper Mr. 
Macgregor gives warning of the danger 
of the architectural enthusiasm for re- 
vealing historical features of a building 
simply for the sake of pointing them 
out, and stresses the necessity for the 
architect to make the right mental 
approach to problems involved in work 
on church buildings. 

“The Church and Art,” which is 
available from the Press and Publica- 
tions Board of the Church Assembly, 
Church House, Dean's Yard, West- 
minster, S.W.1, at a price of 3s. 6d 
(plus 3d. postage), also contains a papet 
on lighting and heating of churches, a 
summary of the Council's work during 
the year, and an account of the repair 
and preservation of the cathedrals, to- 
gether with the revelation of many war- 
time secrets about the storage of 
ecclesiastical treasures. It is a book 
which will be of interest to all who are 
conscious of the deplorably small part 
that the Church plays in the _ ultra- 
sophisticated world of to-day. To those 
of us who have the Christian cause very 
much at heart it is encouraging to know 
that although the religious leadership of 
our country is not invariably of a high 
standard, a great deal is being done in 
order to ensure that the physical struc- 
ture of the Houses of God will continue 
to provide spiritual inspiration. 


“ Thames-side.” 

A few proof copies of Mr. Arthur C. 
Fare’s drawing of Thames-side (repro- 
duced as a plate 20 in. by 104 in. in our 
New Year number) are now available. 
They will be sent rolled on application 
(with 1s. 34.) to the Publisher, The 
Builder, s Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND 


THE COMMON MAN 


MR. RICHARDS’ ADDRESS TO THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


. RCHITECTURE and the Com- 

mon Man” was the theme of a 
lecture and discussion held at _ the 
Architectural Association, 36, Bedford- 
square, on January 7. The lecturer was 
Mr. J. M. RicHaRDs, and Mr. Howard 
Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., S.A.D.G., was in 
the chair. 

The. speaker said that first of all he 
had been obliged to decide what was 
the common man, and had come to the 
conclusion that the common man was 
anybody who was not an architect. He 
did not wish to concern himself with 
the architect’s relationship to the client 
as an individual; but the individual 
client and the general public tended to 
merge into one because of the increas- 
ing amount of work done by local 
authorities. 

Architects could be divided into two 
well-defined groups—i.e., those who 
worried about public opinion and those 
who did not. The attitude of those who 
did not worry was: “ We are artists. We 
design according to the best of our 
ability as our sensibilities and our artis- 
tic consciences tell us. If the bulk of 
ordinary people do not understand and 
appreciate what is in our minds, it is 
their loss not ours. We see no reason 
to compromise by bringing our standards 
of design down to current prejudices of 
one kind or another. We are content to 
await the judgment of posterity.” The 
architects who did worry about public 
opinion agreed as a rule that it was not 
well to design so as to suit public pre- 
judice, but they questioned the right of 
anyone to assume the existence of 
standards of good and bad irrespective 
of the eye of the beholder. They said 
that good architecture was the result of 
a partnership between supply and de- 
mand, although it naturally depended on 
good architects. But “goodness” in 
architects was a relative term and in- 
cluded awareness of the emotional needs 
of society. Architecture should not be 
such that ordinary people could not 
share in it. It was one of the tragedies 
of modern architecture that at a time 
when architecture was restating its func- 
tional principles in succeeding stylistic 
excursions, and getting into closer rela- 
tions with the public, new technical de- 
velopments were made so that architec- 
ture became more and more remote from 
public ‘understanding. Modern architec- 
ture had also to accept all the implica- 
tions of the industrial revolution and the 
technical innovations which had 
followed it, such as factory production 
of different parts, the decline of crafts- 
manship and design because of the aboli- 
tion of hand work and the use of 
machinery, the use of synthetic materials 
like reinforced concrete and so on. 
Thus architecture was compelled to be- 
come a scientific mystery when its social 
impulse was to become once again a 
popular art, and it had come about that 
the artistic ideals in which the architect 
believed expressed themselves in an 
idiom which the common man did not 
find acceptable. The common man re- 
garded architecture as a visual art, and 
the danger was that if he did not find the 
visible products of modern architecture 
sympathetic to his aspirations, it would 
not achieve the position and security 
that could only be achieved with public 
support. What were these aspirations? 
The most obvious was that the common 
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man wanted building to symbolise the 
gregarious existence which urban social 
life imposed on individual variety. For 
this reason he wanted a dignified archi- 
tecture. Secondly, he wanted certain 
buildings, such as religious buildings, to 
symbolise the higher type of emotion 
by which he was occasionally moved. 
Thirdly, the common man valued the 
continuity that buildings gave to his sur- 
roundings, the way they ran back into 
the past and gave him a feeling that he 
was doing the same. Another demand 
on the architect was to give a sense of 
protection in an otherwise unfriendly 
environment. 

The importance of good taste could be 
exaggerated. Some architects were con- 
fident that the common man’s failure to 
appreciate modern architecture would be 
overcome in a fairly short time as that 
architecture humanised its own vocabu- 
lary. It had shown some sign of this by 
admitting regional characteristics deter- 
mined by climate and environment, and 
admitting natural materials that mel- 
lowed with age. 


Discussion. 

Mr. NORMAN E. WarTEs, who moved 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said it 
must be accepted that there was latent in 
the common man of this country a very 
deep appreciation of good architecture. 
One had only to go into-a great cathe- 
- on a bank holiday to find proof of 
this. 


Mr. J. C. PritcHaRD, who seconded the 
vote of thanks, said that by tackling the 
problem of not living down to the 
people, architects would have better suc- 
cess. There was far too much saying 
that the public would not accept this, 
that or the other. He would like archi- 
tects to live more dangerously. 

Mr. JoHN GLOoaG said the common 
man was as much a myth as the man in 
the street and ‘the economic man. In 
the eighteenth century the man of a 
lower class socially looked up to the 
nobility and gentry for a standard of 
taste because he felt that whatever was 
good enough for them was good enough 
for him. Was it not the fact that many 
architects to-day suffered from a feeling 
that they would like to take the place of 
the nobility and gentry who had at one 
time directed the taste of this country? 

Mr. Noet CARRINGTON said he had 
done his best in trying to interest the 
children of this country in building. The 
other day he had been lent a book on the 
architecture of the last 20 years. He 
had looked at the book trying to see 
whether there had been any unity in 
the architecture of that period at all. 
But there*was no unity, and if the com- 
mon man looked through that book, and 
asked what the talk about style meant, 
he would be befogged. What was wrong 
with the common man’s attitude to 
architecture? In gloomy moments he 
sometimes wondered whether there was 
anything wrong with the architect’s atti- 
tude to the common man. 

Mr. R. Gorpon Brown said the com- 
mon man did not understand contem- 
porary architecture, but he did under- 
stand _ landscape. He understood 
materials and had produced as 
architecture as a lot of trained architects 
had done. The artificial atmosphere in 
which most students of architecture lived 
was largely due to the fact of their living 
in cities and not studying those cities. 
Thr landscape and the study of 
nat materials we should get to the 
point where the common man would feel 
that he understood and appreciated 
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THE BUILDER 


EXPERIMENTAL BUILDING STATION 
at Witton, Birmingham, for I.C.I. 
ARCON, ARCHITECTS 


Earty IN 1943 THE METALS DIVISION 
of Imperial Chemical Industries set up a 
Main Development Committee to study 
and report on non-ferrous metals as 
applied in various fields of activity, the 
detail work being divided between a 
Transportation: Panel and a_ Building 
Panel. On setting to work, the Building 
Panel at- once realised that there was a 
lack of reliable data regarding the be- 
haviour of various non-ferrous metals in 
buildings, and it was felt that the co- 
operation of an independent firm of prac- 
tising architects would more closely link 
the actualities of building with theoreti- 
cal investigation. Arcon, Chartered 
Architects, were called in and became 
members of the Building Panel. 

It was decided to erect an experimental 
building which would form a permanent 
framework in which various non-ferrous 
materials could be inserted and their be- 
haviour in combination with other 
building materials noted. 

Although the building was in a sense 
completed by January, 1947, it is not in- 
tended that it shall ever be considered 
finished because as new materials and 
techniques are suggested from time to 
time they will be tried, when the be- 
haviour of the existing components has 
been noted and tabulated. 

Up to the damp-proof course the 
foundations are of normal character, as 
it was not desired to pull down any part 
of the building below that level in order 
to observe the behaviour of an innova- 
tion. The floor is in two layers of con- 
crete separated by a waterproof mem- 


brane of copper strip .008 in. thick, 
lapped and sealed with trinasco grade S$ 
mastic. There is a specially designed 
copper component which links the mem- 
brane in the floor with the d.p.c. in the 
walls and also acts as a flexible member 
to allow for any movement between the 
wall and the floor. Damp-proof courses, 
flashings and copings are used in kynal 
P 10 commercial aluminium and other 
kynal aluminium alloys. These items 
are applied to normal 11 in. cavity-wall 
brickwork, and their behaviour is ob- 
served as against that of copper used 
under similar conditions. Copper wall 
ties are used, made from | in. by } in. 
copper tape, twisted and fishtailed. 

The brickwork has been faced extern- 
ally with rendering; it consists of a 
backing coat of Portland cement and 
sand, 1 : 24, thrown on with a trowel to 
form a very thin coat; an undercoat fol- 
lowed made up of limbux hydrated 
lime, cement and sand in the proportions 
5 6, and this was finished with a 
coat of similar mix to the undercoat 
thrown on and levelled with a board and 
finally finished lightly with a trowel. A 
textured finish was given by scraping the 
surface of the finishing coat, when just 
sufficiently dry, with a board on which 
expanded metal had been stretched, the 
final effect being produced by using a 
steel rule. Arcon devised a special metal 
component to act as a vertical stop to 
the rendering and this is shown in Fig 1. 
As a horizontal stop to the rendering, 
another special design was used; Fig. 2 
shows the profile and the manner in 


View of the Station from the River Tame. 
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which the rendering sits on it. 

The roof is of normal reinforced con- 
crete construction, finished with asphalt, 
and was designed to support experimental! 
types of pent-houses, and here the oppor- 
tunity was taken of experimenting with 
flashings and copings of both orthodox 
and new designs. Fig. 3 shows a coping 
component, used in the part of the build- 
ing where the balustrade occurs. The 
metals employed for these are copper, 
P.10 commercial aluminium, and P.A.19 
aluminium alloy. The balustrade con- 
sists of tee-section supports, shown in 
Fig. 3, attached to the underside of the 
roof overhang, but various methods of 
in-filling between the supports have been 
used, as will be seen from the illustration 
showing a general ‘view of the building. 
The open type balustrading is in alu 
minium alloy kynal M39/2, extruded 
and fully heat-treated, and anodised to a 
natural colour by the sulphuric acid pro- 
cess. The other type is of sheet-construc- 
tion perforated with round holes and 
framed in a surrounding rim. 


Access to the roof is by means of an 
almost vertical ladder. Two varieties of 
alloys have been used for the treads. 

The roof is flat so that various types 
of pent-houses can be tried. At present 
there is one with a double-pitched roof 
and another of the lean-to kind. The 


first is the subject of a provisional 
patent and is intended to take new 
forms of prefabricated metal-covered 


roofing panels. The lean-to roof is 
formed with manganese bronze glazing 
bars. The panels between the bars are 
of plywood 4} in. thick, covered with 
36 s.w.g. copper. 

Several different kinds of windows and 
wall fillings are under observation. The 
window marked 1 in the illustration ot 
the inside layout is interesting because 
it has been so designed that it will give 
100 per cent. opening instead of the 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical Rendering Stop. 


usual 50 per cent. afforded by the normal 
type. The window marked 2 is of an ex- 
truded section in fully heat-treated alu- 
minium alloy and soft temper strip of 
the same metal, the whole being anodised 
to a self-colour by the sulphuric acid 
process. The window marked 3 is also of 
extruded sections, but in this case is of 
brass, with sub-frames and sills of 
manganese bronze of 14 s.w.g. 

In the illustration showing a general 
view of the building it will be seen that 
the wall filling at the lower part of the 
drawing is marked 6 and is referred to 
as a wall grid. This is because it con- 
sists of specially designed units which 
extend from floor to ceiling. One range 


is in aluminium alloy kynal M39/2, 
anodised a natural colour, and the 
other in kynal M35/1 polished only, 


leaving atmospheric action to effect a 
natural weathering. This framework, or 














GENERAL VIEW OF BUILDING 


|. COPPER CHIMNEY CAPPING 
2. ALUMINIUM ROOFING 

3. COPPER 
4. WALL 


THE BUILDER 


grid, has been filled in with various 
materials; where the squares in the illus- 
tration have been left blank the in-filling 
is glass; in those that are tinted various 
experimental materials have been in- 
serted, including resin-bonded sawdust 

nels, resin-bonded plywood, vynide 
eather cloth on plywood, and sheet alu- 
minium etched by an alkaline solution 


-and anodised by the sulphuric acid pro- 


cess. The concrete floor at ground level 
has been surfaced with two materials, ter- 
razzo and magnesite, each divided into 
squares of approximately 3 ft. by strips of 
brass, kynal P.10 commercial aluminium, 
kynal C.65 and M.35/1 aluminium 
alloys, so that any corrosion of these 
strips can be noted. 

Two techniques in 


were adopted 











Fig. 2.—Horizontal Rendering Stop. 
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Fig. 3.—Coping Component. 


plastering the ceiling, one portion of the 
area being given a first coat of cement, 
lime putty and sand 1 : 2: 9, well 
mixed with hair, the finishing coat being 
limbux lime putty and sand 1 : 1, 
gauged with 4 part of retarded hemi- 
hydrate plaster. The remainder of the 
ceiling was treated in a similar manner 
except that the first coat was made up of 
limbux putty and sand, 1 : 3, gauged with. 
} part of retarded hemi-hydrate plaster. 
neral heating is by means of an ac- 
celerated hot-water system using a 
calorifier, pump unit and tanks which are 
housed in a 6e te building whence the 
mains run wu ground into the experi- 
mental building and are con to 
heating units of the convector type. The 
tubing is run‘ in standard light-gauge 
copper, with compression fittings and 
capillary solder joints. : 


|. ALUMINIUM SLIDING SASH 
2. ALUMINIUM CASEMENT 
3. BRASS CASEMENT 
4. CONVECTOR HEATER 
5. CONTROL PANEL 


INSIDE LAYOUT OF BUILDING 
EXPERIMENTAL‘ BUILDING STATION FOR LC.1L. AT WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 
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Perspective of Front to Kennington Park. 


ST. AGNES PLACE HOUSING SCHEME 
for Southwark Borough Council 


HE two blocks now under construction for 
Southwark Borough Council comprise 76 

flats and form the first section of a redevelopment 
scheme which will ultimately provide about 230 
dwellings. The site adjoins Kennington Park, and 
advantage has been taken of this by planning a 
seven-storey block overlooking the park. The bulk 
of the subsequent development will be in three- and 
five-storey blocks. The high block is planned with 
short approach balconies giving access to four flats 
per lift at each floomdevel. No living-rooms or 


HOWES AND JACKMAN, 
FF.R.1L.B.A., ARCHITECTS 





bedrooms face on to the access balconies. All flats 
have private sun-balconies, and external delivery 
hatches are provided for coal. The planning of 
the lower block is generally similar. Constant hot 
water for domestic use is provided from a central 
boiler-house, and a small communal laundry is 
provided for the use of tenants. The general con- 
tractors are Messrs. Harry Neal, Ltd. Messrs. 
Howes and Jackman, FF.R.1.B.A., are the archi- 
tects for the schemé, and Messrs. E. C. Harris’ and 
Partners are the quantity surveyors. 
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COLD STORE FOR 
FRUIT, COTON, 
CAMBRIDGE 


THE Coron Frvuir STORE CON- 
structed for Messrs. N. B. Blow, Ltd., 
of Covent Garden, is one of the most 
modern in the country, and stands on 
part of the orchard land owned by the 
Cambridge Preservation Society. The 
new store has been designed to take 
care of the grading, storage and pack- 
ing of some 200 to 300 tons of fruit 
per season. 


The size of the building is approxi- 
mately 96 ft. by 58 ft., of which the 
four storage rooms occupy a space of 
about 1,300 sq. ft. Refrigerated gas 
chambers are constructed in one com- 
pact unit of four storage chambers, 
each of capacity 45 tons of fruit. 
Fruit is stored in self-generated con- 
centration of carbonic acid gas, ad- 
justed by absorption of gas from the 
store or by admitting fresh air at a 
controlled rate depending upon the 
amount of gas required by the type of 
fruit being stored. The stores are in- 
dependently refrigerated to maintain 
temperatures down to 35 deg. Fahr., 
and the atmosphere in the store is 
circulated continuously by means of 
central duct in each store. 


CONSTRUCTION: The store comprises 
a steel building, lined entirely with 
corrugated asbestos sheeting, with in- 
ternal stanchions giving a clear width 
of about 33 ft., with two 12-ft. side 
bays. The storage chambers are 
arranged in the central section at one 
end of the building, leaving the re- 
mainder of the store for packing space 
and also for the erection of further 
stores if these should be required. The 
side bays are left clear for access to 
the stores, mainly for loading 
purposes. 

In order to economise in steel and 
timber, an entirely new type of con- 
struction was adopted for the gas- 
proof rooms, these chambers having 
of necessity to be constructed entirely 
independently of the main building in 
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View of Entrance to the Store. 


order that wind vibration will not 
affect the gas content of the storage 
rooms. The unit of four storage 
chambers is built with an outer rein- 
forced concrete framework consisting 
of 7-in. by 7-in. columns and 12-in. by 
5-in. beams precast and assembled on 
site. The wall panelling is of breeze, 
and in order that there shall be no 
projections inside the rooms to ob- 
struct the air flow, the ceiling joists 
are suspended from the main beams, 
which are positioned to give the great- 
est structural efficiency, and are there- 
fore independent of the internal parti- 
tions. 

The four chambers are lined on the 
inside with “QOnazote” expanded 
plastic for thermal insulation, and 
sealed with a special vapour-proof 
“ Aquaseal” bitumastic compound. 
The concrete floor is also gas-proofed, 
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and drainage of moisture releaséd by 
the coolers is provided from the centre. 
of each of the rooms. The four insu- 
lated doors are provided with gas- 
proof steel panels set in grease, and the. 
trap doors on the roof of the storage 
rooms have insulated covers for access. 
to each of the cooling towers, enabling, 
the fan motors and other equipment to 
be attended to, should this be neces- 
sary, without having to remove any 
produce or unseal the main access. 
doors. The gas-sealing panel of these 
trap doors is incorporated with the 
air diffuser, and when this is removed 
the 18-in. fan and motor units may be 
removed from their mounting. 

EQUIPMENT: Each chamber is 
cooled by a Freon air-cooled refri- 
gerating unit, driven by a 2-h.p. motor 
thermostatically controlled and auto- 
matic in operation. A central flue- 
type air-cooling tower with circulating 
fan is fitted in each store. Two elec- 
trical resistance thermometers are pro- 
vided in @ach room, and a_ gas 
sampling pipe connected to the indi- 
cating instruments which measures the 
CO, gas concentration in any of the 
rooms. This is situated next to the 
temperature indicating instrument, 
which can be switched at will to any 
of the resistance thermometers to give 
a temperature reading. 

The store was designed by Mr. 
D. D. Bamber, A.M.Inst.C.E. (of 
Messrs. Clayton and Bamber, Ltd., of 
Chingford, E.4, and Wisbech, ‘who also 
designed and installed the refrigeration 
and other equipment). Messrs. Boul- 
ton and Paul, of Norwich, supplied 
and erected the steel building. 





DESIGNED BY 
D. D. BAMBER, : 


A.M. Inst.C.E. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE PLANNER 
His Functions and Qualifications 


REVIEW of the functions and quali- 

fications of the post-war planner 
was given by Proressor J. S. ALLEN, 
B.Arch., M.T.P.L, A.R.LB.A., at a meet- 
ing of the Town Planning Institute. 


After tracing in some detail the de- 
velopment of planning education in this 
country, the speaker went on to discuss 
the specialist planner, the administrator 
and the planner, and we give below a 
summary of his remarks :— 


There is often more than one approach 
to a planning problem and there appear 
to be three major points of view on the 
function and qualifications of the 
planner. 


(1) The view implied by the original 
membership of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute is that the planner is an architect, 
engineer or surveyor who applies himself 
specifically to planning problems. 


(2) There is the point of view suggested 
in the Minister’s talk at the Summer 
Planning School in 1947, that the planner 
might well be an administrator, and 


(3) There is the view that planners are 
technicians within their own_ rights, 
neither architect, engineer, surveyor, 
lawyer, geographer or social scientist, 
and who, by virtue of their professional 
knowledge, are qualified to guide the 
team which must prepare and implement 
the plan. 


The Specialist-Planner. 

With regard to the first category, there 
was much to be said for this approach in 
the early days of planning. There was 
then no body of opinion nor was there 
a specially trained profession which 
could take over the work of planning. 
The three professions already men- 
tioned were, however, in existence and 
some members, by virtue of their official 
or professional practices, were able to 
turn their attention to planning matters 
as then understood. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that planning as then 
implied by the early Act was very differ- 
ent from the present conception, and in 
spite of the lead given by the social re- 
formers and by Patrick Geddes, town 
planning was not understood except by a 
small body of enthusiasts. 

This specialist method of approach had 
the additional advantage at that time that, 
as there was considerable doubt as to the 
future of planning, possession of an addi- 
tional qualification in one of the other 
professions was, to say the least, a piece 
of wise insurance. 

This method did, however, have cey- 
tain drawbacks, for, with the inadequate 
methods of training then existing and the 
kind of examination syllabus set, the man 
who obtained a planning qualification 
tended to remain an architect, engineer 
or surveyor with some knowledge of 
planning law and a superficial knowledge 
of the technique of the professions other 
than his own. His planning tended, there- 
fore, to be coloured too much by his 
earlier professional choice. 


The Administrator. 


The second approach infers that the 
planner is the head of a team of special- 
ists in various fields. If this type of man 
is assumed to have had technical training 
in planning then few here will disagree 
that outstanding ability as an adminis- 
trator is an essential qualification for the 


post which he holds; but if this 
administrator-planner is to be similar to 
the type of administrator who is willing 
to switch his energies with . complete 
impartiality from one activity to another, 
then I think we in this room will have 
no hesitation in saying that this type does 
not fulfil the requirements which we 
would lay down. 


The Planner. 


The third approach is a newer one than 
the first, and implies that there is room in 
the planning world for the candidate who 
from the first approaches planning as 
a subject in itself and not as an appen- 
dage to another profession. This 
approach takes cognisance of the fact 
that planning is not merely an extension 
of the field of architecture, engineering 
or surveying, but is an activity which 
covers. the wide field suggested by 
Geddes’ phrase, “Place, Work, Folk.” 
It implies not merely a limited knowledge 
of the art of architecture, engineering, 
and so forth, but a knowledge of the 
many sciences and arts which are closely 
connected with living, and the ability to 
cope with a wide range of problems. 

I would like to quote here the views 
expressed by Stanley Adshead in his 
paper on “Town Planning Education ” 
— before this Institute in February, 
1928. 

“I am inclined to think,” he said, 
“that it must be admitted that it is not 
necessary for the purely professional 
town planner, as such, to be a fully quali- 
fied lawyer, architect, engineer or sur- 
veyor. Should, however, a town planner 
hold any of these qualifications it is in 
no sense a detriment, but rather an ad- 
vantage, and whilst | think we must re- 
gard, as the pinnacle of town planning 
accomplishments, the man who is lawyer, 
architect, engineer and surveyor in one, 
at the same time he must have made a 
study of those branches of knowledge 
which we have come to regard as the 
‘humanities,’ and such of them as may 
be described under the simple headings 
of sociology, history and geography. 

“We may commence,” he continued, 
“with the raw undergraduate who has 
matriculated or passed some school Jeav- 
ing examination, and start at once to 
train him in the principles and practice 
of local government law, vaiuation, land 
surveying, engineering and architecture, 
at the same time passing him through 
courses in social history, economics and 
regional geography, to say nothing of 
such subsidiary matters as garden plan- 
ning and horticulture, and in so training 
him to make him a kind of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Moarnsen and John Stuart Mill 
all rolled into one; or we may start with 
him fully qualified in any one of the 
branches of learning in so far as profes- 
sional attainment expects him to go, and 
from that platform open up to his vision, 
and I particularly stress open up to his 
vision, and lead him a certain distance 
down those avenues of learning an 
acquaintance with which is admitted by 
all to be an essential to the responsible 
town planner.” 

At the same meeting Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, in proposing the vote of thanks, 
observed: “It is worth considering 
whether, in time, instead of town plan- 
ning being a composite subject, it should 
be a single subject during a whole career, 
taking a general arts course up to the 
intermediate examination.” 
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These words, uttered by two eminent 
planners who were ae trained in 
another profession, and at a time when 
the wider implications of planning were 
not generally recognised, are worthy of 
careful consideration to-day. 

Those who hold the view that the 
planner need not first qualify in one of 
the other professions point out that, 
whilst it is the function of the architect 
or engineer to co-ordinate many different 
technical services, trades, arts and crafts, 
it is not essential that he shall, prior to 
becoming an architect or engineer, qualify 
in one of these trades, arts and crafts, 
nor is membership of these an essential 
qualification for the registered architect 
or engineer. It is, therefore, unreasonable 
to insist on a different basis for the 
planner. 

Anyone who has my 0 in planning 
on a regional scale must aware of the 
absence of adequate training both for 
survey and planning provided by most of 
the pre-war courses of study, and the 
new type of planning envisaged by the 
1947 Act, in the view of many members 
of the Institute, calls for a new approach 
in education; an approach which, whilst 
insisting on training the candidate to 
appreciate essential requirements, does 
not attempt to offer competition with the 
allied professions. 

Ideally, then, it would be best to give 
all those who will form the planning 
teams of the future a general training in 
planning activities so that each would 
appreciate the function of the other mem- 
bers; this to be followed by specialist 
training best suited to the particular 
abilities of those forming the teams. The 
leader of the team would emerge from 
this training and the members of the 
team would have a common understand- 
ing of the objectives of the “ combined 
operation ” and of the contribution which 
each could make. The Newcastle degree 
course is an experiment in this method. 

On the other hand, it is clear that it 
will not be possible to produce enough 
personnel by this method for some time. 


The “ Post-Graduate ” Approach. 

The other app oach, not unlike the 
early method of “combined operations ” 
adopted in the recent war, is to gather 
tdégether experts already qualified in fields 
which form part of the planning activity, 
reorientate their outlook, give them train- 
ing which will fill the gaps in their 
specialist training and trust that, in time, 
they may learn to work together towards 
a common objective. 

The present trends in town planning 
education indicate that these two major 
methods of approach will be followed, 
namely, the “undergraduate” and the 
“ post-graduate ” approach. 

The post-graduate method has been in 
existence since the earliest days of plan- 
ning education, and it would appear that 
existing courses will be developed to meet 
the growing demands of the subject. I 
understand that at London University 
post-graduate study is likely to be ex- 
tended to include the geographer as well 
as the architect, engineer, surveyor and 
legal graduate, and the basis of study 
broadened, and the Regent-street Poly- 
technic new syllabus is a very marked 
development indeed. 


Type of Student. 


Owing partly to the limited accommo- 
dation in the universities, particular at- 
tention must be given to-day to the 
selection of students for entry. New 
students are interviewed by the Head of 
the Department and by the University 
Appointments Officer. The latter inter- 
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views students entering all departments 
and records of the students’ performance 
after leaving the University will be kept. 
But any members of the profession who 
regard planning as an exact science will 
be disappointed to know t 1 still de- 
pend on my very fallible human judg- 
ment in making a final selection of next 
year’s team. But if- driven to stating 
qualities looked for in the planner of the 
future | would include (a) a high standard 
of intelligence and an absence of the 
“yes man” mentality, and (b) a keen 
interest in matters not directly concerned 
with the School Certificate. So far, I! 
trust, we have avoided the candidate who 
is “ looking for niches of opportunity into 
which to slink.” 

How many planners and what kind? I 
would like to place responsibility for re- 
ply to this question on the Institute. The 
difficulty is not a new one. It is even 
more difficult to foresee the requirements 
in planning, although I feel that the fully 
trained planner will be a rare species for 
some years to come, But the half-trained 
.. . Is their name legion? At a time 
when, in preparation for the new Act, 
experienced planning consultants are be- 
ing replaced by full-time official assisi- 
ants, it is alarming to find that some of 
these assistants are- now busy cramming 
for the Town Planning Institute examina- 
tions. Some precise guidance regarding 
numbers and types of planner from the 
Ministry would be welcome. 

A further question is: what stage in 
his education could the student be ex- 
pected to have reached at the end of 
the five-year course? It is impossible 
to gauge with certainty the extent of the 
practical work which will be covered, as 
no one has yet completed the course. 
Planning programmes must be real; and 
yet, in order to cover adequate ground a 
student working alone would require a 
very long period of time. But, by fully 
developing the group system, a wide field 
of study becomes possible and, judging 
from the ground being covered at pre- 
sent, the students who have to spend a 
great deal of time in lecture courses and 
who take a most active share in college 
life, should have reached a high standard 
in regional survey and planning at the 
end of the course. But the field of plan- 
ning is so large and its literature so vast 
and elusive that I trust they will by that 
time also realise that they still have much 
to learn! 

More important even is the question 
of the kind of person who should be pro- 
duced for the new profession. Here 
again, not only the curriculum of the 
course but the kind of life to be lived 
by the student needs consideration. Owing 
to the special post-war conditions, many 
of the students are at present compelled 
to live in lodgings, accommodation in the 
University Hostel being limited, but in 
my view the planning student should, 
wherever possible, live in college. The 
success of planning will surely depend 
not only on the skill of the technical 
planner but on the sympathetic under- 
Standing by those who must implement 
the plan. I feel that in this respect we 
have failed in the past to give adequate 
assistance to the legal candidate who will 
be able to help us if he can be made 
aware of the significance of planning and 
not merely of its legal aspects. 
Discussion. 

Mr. THoMas. SuHarp (Past-President), 
who moved a vote of thanks, thought 
training for planning was no more team- 
work than was training for architecture. 
The particular kind of design used in 
planning was as separate from any other 
kind of activity as architectural design 
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was separate. He thought it was neces- 
sary to this very clear and destroy the 
conception that the planner was merely a 
member of a team. If they did not; 
planners would place themselves at the 
mercy of powerful bodies which were 
already threatening the existence of 
planning as a separate profession. Most 
of the audience must have come to the 
conclusion that universities were by far 
the best institutions for completing this 
special training in planning, since they 
had all the faculties to draw on and 
people from the various departments of 
the university could’ come in and take 
part in the lecturing. 

Mr. Max Lock, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.L, 
said planners were grateful to other pro- 
fessions for having launched planners 
into the public sea, but they were 
now in a position where their responsi- 
bilities under the legislation of 1947 had 
become considerably enlarged and, there- 
fore, planners must utilise - those skills 
which had become the background of 
their proper action. The profession was 
now to be known as the town and coun- 
try planning profession, which had to 
deal with the problems of the Town and 
Country Planning Act. 

In dealing with broad national prob- 
lems the geographer and the economist 
must have the greatest say, but in coun- 
ties and more local areas it was the archi- 
tectural members of the profession who 
should have the greatest say, although 
nobody should be the complete autocrat. 

Mr. A. G. Linc, B.A., A.R.LB.A., 
A.M.T.P.L., said that the scope of town 
planning was so broad that nobody could 
pass muster on all its aspects and the 
leader of the team varied according to the 
level at which the plan was being carried 
out. The nearer you got to the ground 
the nearer you got to dealing with the 
actual buildings and the more the sur- 
veyor, the architect and kindred pro- 
fessions came into it. It was difficult to 
say where the town planner in his own 
right fitted in. The picture was con- 
stantly changing. He thought the future 
really lay in the first of the three types of 
planner described in the paper—the 
specialist-planner. He did not believe in 
the restriction of the specialists to what 


had been described as the “Holy 
Trinity "—architect, engineer and sur- 
veyor. All the specialist professions 


should be brought together right at the 
beginning to study town-planning, when 
they had started their specialised training. 
There was a need to-day to bring every- 
body together, however much they had 
specialised. There was also a need for 
training in “ bread and butter work ” for 
local authorities—how to write reports 
for committees, being able to sum up 
problems and presenting the solutions to 
them clearly and forcefully. 

A visitor from Johannesburg, Pro- 
FESSOR KNiGHT, refuted the idea some 
people had that town planning was not 
necessary in the younger countries. THe 
traffic problem in Johannesburg had 
become insoluble, he said. He seriously 
believed that in the next few years 
private cars would have to.be banned 
altogether in the city. Town planning in 
South Africa was very different from 
planning in Britain, because one had a 
mixture of races. : 

The type of men who had been trained 
for engineering and applied science were 
not the type who would necessarily 
become good town planners. They could 

ss examinations, but to have the 
imagination and skill of the town planner 
was quite a different thing. Not until we 
educated the public would planning be 





anything more than an abstract science, 
at least, not in our lifetime. 

Mk. S. L. G. BEauFoy (Ministry of Town 
_and Country Planning) said ee em who 
was primarily a planner should be a man 
with knowledge of the enormous 
number of subjects concerned to be able 
to employ the right man when he needed 
him. That, to his mind, was the trait of 
the technical administrator, but not the 
planner as he saw him. They should be 
very careful before they decided to turn 
out planners who were first and foremost 
technicians. He believed it depended 
entirely on the man. He was looking for- 
ward to watching the development of the 
— as it grew in the next three to 

For the next four to five years 


that the Ministry would be able to fill 
every job if the Institute could supply the 
men. 

Miss JACQUELINE TYRWHITT said it 
was important for the trained planner to 
know how little he really knew about 
the subjects which planning comprised. 
The education of the planner must be 
broadened and people other than archi- 
tects and syrveyors taken into the profes- 
sion. 

The President, Mr. J. R. Howarp 
ROBERTS, expressed the view that the 
planner should be so trained that he 
would be able to make the utmost use 
of the technical skill within his reach, 
which meant that he would have a wide 
knowledge of all the subjects but realise 
how little he knew of any one of them. 
The fact that a planner could claim to 
be able to produce a satisfactory plan 
without the aid of the architect, surveyor 
or engineer would be the strongest pos- 
sible reason fer regarding him as @ 
thoroughly bad planner. But a com- 
mittee or a team could not produce a 


plan. Someone must make the final 
decision. 
LONDON TRANSPORT 


EXTENSIONS 


WHEN proposed extensions are made 
by the London Passenger Transport 
Executive, better bus services will be 
available on the new workers’ estates 
which are being built in various parts of 
London, and residents, both on the east 
and west side of the city, will have new 
railway facilities. 

This was announced by Lord Latham, 
Chairman of London Transport Execu- 
tive, at a Press conference at 55, Broad- 
way, Westminster, on Monday. 

In speaking of the proposed railway 
extensions he said: “ We hope to be able 
further to extend the Central Line both 
in the east and in the west. From 
Woodford it will be carried north to 
Buckhurst Hill and Loughton, and from 
Newbury Park to Barkingside, Fairlop 
and Hainault. Between Hainault and 
Woodford, which constitutes the north 
side of the Fairlop Loop, a shuttle ser- 
vice wil! run, serving Grange Hill, Chig- 
well and Roding Valley. 

“The section from Newbury Park to 
Hainault will be open to passengers this 
summer. If the other extensions are 
allowed to go ahead, services on them 
wili begin, it is hoped, at the end of 1948 
or early in 1949. Shortly before this, in 
the west, the Central Line will be ex- 
tended to Northolt, South Ruislip, 
Ruislip Gardens and West Ruislip. 
Within the Government authority we 
may gét, we shall push these extensions . 
ahead as a matter of urgency with the 
maximum effort.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Nation Needs Architects. 

To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sin,—Many experienced members of 
the -architectural profession view with 
deep concern the position of the private 
architect in the light of limitations 
imposed upon new building and the effect 
which statutory enactments have on 
general development. Should present 
conditions persist for another two or 
three years many of our private archi- 
tects may be compelled to close their 
offices—the reduction of staff is already 
proceeding. 

From a national standpoint the state 
of affairs may well be calamitous when a 
general resumption of building becomes 
possible, as the services of the private 
architect will be an essential element in 
the successful accomplishment of plan- 
ning and development schemes. If, at 
that time, it is found that a high pro- 
portion of architectural offices have dis- 
appeared under the stress of present 
conditions or are seriously understaffed, 
these schemes will be delayed to the 
grave detriment of our national recovery. 

It is imperative that steps be taken 
immediately to assist private architects 
over the present difficult period so as to 
maintain them and their offices in a state 
of efficiency against the day when their 
services will be required, 

The need for action is, perhaps, most 
urgent in the case of younger archi- 
tects who qualified immediately prior to 
the war and whose practices, as a result 
of service with the Forces, .are in ruins. 
These are the men whose creative genius 
will ultimately be needed in the rebuild- 
ing and development of our country. In 
some way their training and experience 
must be consolidated so that their ser- 
vices are available when required. Again, 
there are thousands of students, many 
of them ex-Servicemen, in receipt of 
Government grants who will, within the 
next few years, be seeking posts as assist- 
ants to obtain the practical training 
which is so vital to the profession. 

It would, be unfortunate should they 
find that service in a Government de- 
partment or local authority offers the 
only channel of employment—with all 
the limitations that implies. Experience 
in the office of a private practitioner, 
where there is a closer relationship with 
the principals and the work, is essential. 
This letter is prompted by a desire to 
further the general interests of the pro- 
fession as a whole. A solution must be 
found now. It may lie in a close co- 
Operation between the private architect 
and the official architectural department, 
but, whatever steps are taken, it is impor- 
tant that everything possible should be 
dione to keep alive the inspiration which 


- the private architect brings to the life 


of the profession. 
W. H. SCANLAN, 
President, The Institute of 
Registered Architects. 
London, S.W.1. 
Newspapers and Architecture. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sir,—Referring to your issue of De- 
cember 5 and the paragraph “A Loss to 
Architecture,” page 639, without in any 
way wishing to diminish your apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Gerald Barry and the News 
Chronicle's recognition of architecture, } 
would like to put-in a word for the 
Manchester Guardian, which, over the 
Period you refer to, has consistently given 
considerable space not only to architec- 
tural pictures, but also to architectural 
description and criticism. 

It was an established feature for Pro- 
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fessor Sir Charles Reilly to use consider- 
able space in describing the many 
buildings of distinction erected between 
the wars, and I am sure that in writing 
the paragraph there was no intention to 
convey, as the paragraph does convey, 
that the newspaper mentioned was 
singular in its architectural —- 

F. E. Doran. 


15, Cross-street, 
Manchester. 


R.1.B.A. Standard Form of Contract. 
To THE Eprtor oF The Builder. 


Sir,—I should like to draw attention 
to the recent Practice Note which was 
issued in The Builder (December 26). 
1 am informed that although this docu- 
ment referred to the Joint Contracts Tri- 
bunal as consisting of representatives of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers and the Royal Insti- 
tution of, Chartered Surveyors, tite 
Tribunal consists of four architects and 
four contractors, with one of the archi- 
tects in the position of chairman. I am 
further informed that the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors were invited 
to appoint surveyors to this Tribunal, but 
to date have not done so. 

Without representation by the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors the 
Tribunal cannot, in my opinion, function 
properly, for many of the points discussed 
in connection with R.I.B.A. contracts 
can only be dealt with by quantity 
surveyors and contractors. Until, there- 
fore, the quantity surveyors are repre- 
sented on this Tribunal I cannot see the 
real value of its recommendations, and 
I am astonished, if the information given 
to me is correct, that these Practice Notes 
are issued with a statement that there 
are representatives of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors serving on 
the Fribunal, if this is not so. I am also 
surprised that the N.F.B.T.E. have agreed 
to send representatives to this Tribunal 
when the quantity surveyors are not re- 
presented. Needless to say. I consider 
that when the quantity surveyors join 
this Tribunal the representation should 
be by 50 per cent. architects and sur- 
veyors and 50 per cent. contractors. 

Having read the Practice Note issued 
in The Builder, 1 can come to only one 
conclusion, namely, that under present 
conditions it is quite impossible to oper- 


ate except upon a basis of cost plus. The 
Tribunal, in their own words, state 
“assist the industry to return to 


normality.” In other words, they readily 
admit that the industry is not normal, 
but appear to suggest that the essence 
of their deliberations should be to estab- 
lish the real costs of building. I should 
have thought that the essence of their 
deliberations would have been to make 
recommendations on adjustments, inter- 
pretations, etc., of the R.I.B.A. Standard 
Form of Contracts. for which purpose 
I understarid the Tribunal was formed. I 
think that the real costs of building 
should be of secondary importance where 
equitable recofnmendations are involved 
on contract matters. 

My own company are involved in 
several contracts affected by the points 
covered by the Practice Note in question 
and readers will appreciate, therefore, 
the reasons why I may take exception 
to the recommendations of the Joint 
Contracts Tribunal. How can _ the 
Tribunal seriously suggest that the con- 
tractor. when submitting a tender in 1944, 
should have full knowledge of a fuel cut 
which was to take place in 1947 and 
which was to paralvse the building indus- 
try for several months? 

Again, the Tribunal avoid any refer- 
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ence to the situation where the Govern- 
ment is the builder-owner reap ic 
instructions power cuts were made. Does 
the Tribunal suggest that this still makes 
no difference? 

However, many contractors may have 
sought to protect their position owing 
to the uncertainty of supplies of labour 
and materials by very carefully noting 
in the bills of quantities, which form 
part of the contract, that all preliminary 
items were priced on a time basis, 
namely, the time period on which the con- 
tracts were placed, and these preliminary 
items of considerable value (in our case 
£100 per week) cover the normal site 
overheads of foremen, timekeeper, offices, 
stores, ne plant, etc., which it is 
the contractor’s liability to provide. In 
one case such as mentioned, as each 
month passed we presented certificate 
statements in which we included for 
these preliminaries on the time basis. 
These applications were checked and 
passed by the quantity surveyors and 
certified by the architect, with the result 
that when the contract period had passed 
we had received the full amount of the 
preliminaries included in the contract, but 
owing to delays, etc., the works were 
only half completed. 

We continued and made subsequent 
certificate applications and were then in- 
formed by the architect and the quantity 
surveyors that no further sums in respect 
of preliminaries would be allowed. They 
stated that payment for preliminaries was 
only possible on the final costs on the 
same percentage as the value of the pre- 
liminaries in the contract. There is docu- 
mentary evidence to show that the 

reliminaries were not priced on this 
oa and we maintain that the quantity 
surveyors are bound to recommend and 
the architects to certify our interim appli- 
cations, and the final account be priced 
on the same basis as the contract bills of 
quantities. : 

May I ask what the Contracts Tribunal 
have to recommend on this subject? 1 
hope that if such consideration is given. 
quantity surveyors will have places on the 
Tribunal, which should then proceed to 
reconsider all rulings made previous to 
their appointment. 

R. B. BurDeN, A.1.Struct.E., 
Managing Director, 
R. B. Burden, Ltd. 
Staines-road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 


Houses By Direct Labour. 

To THE Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—In your issue of December 19 
there appeared a summary of an address 
delivered by Mr. Granville Berry on the 
subject of the construction of houses by 
direct labour. 

I am aware that a summary, however 
fair, does not always reproduce exactly 
the tenor of a speaker’s remarks; but for 
the reader it is not safe to make any 
assumption to this effect in the first in- 
stance. I fezl, therefore, that it is in 
order to point out that, while at the 
beginning of the address it was stated 
that it would be invidious to seek to 
compare in its course the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of direct 
labour and contract, the remainder of 
the address unfortunately confines itself 
to stating the claims made for direct 
labour without giving equivalent weight 
to the criticisms voiced with equal fre- 
quency, not so much against direct 
labour as an institution, as against the 
manner in which all too frequently 


direct labour forces are maintained and 
operated. 

The address summarised the advantages 
claimed by those who advocate (very 
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frequently for reasons unconnected with 
an impartial assessment of its efficiency) 

e employment of direct labour forces, 
but many of those claims are challenged; 
for instance :— d 

(1) Direct labour may mean less time 
spent on preliminary documents, but 
may it not be that at a later stage 
inadequate preparation may result in 
increased costs, delayed completion 
and unsatisfactory workmanship? 

(2) Is the delay arising by reason of 
advertisement for tender really inevi- 
table if the local authority exercises 
foresight and takes such preliminary 
steps as soon as the decision to acquire 
and/or develop a site has been taken? 

(3) The claim that direct labour 
forces employ local men under better 
conditions as well as the claim thag it 
leads to better standards of workman- 
ship are but arbitrary statements in 
the absence of substantiating evidence. 
Where, as is from time to time the 
case, a direct labour force intrudes 
into the field of work normally per- 
formed by a _ specialist under sub- 
contract, the converse is likely to be 
the probability in the latter case. 

(4) The claim that savings in cost 
accrue to the local authority consorts 
strangely with the arguments later 
adduced against the Ministry of 
Health’s recommendation that com- 
petitive tendering should be the uni- 
versal rule. 

The argument appears to be that a 
direct labour department cannot be main- 
tained in being unless, by being freed 
from the requirement to put in a com- 
petitive tender, it is permitted first call 
on certain jobs which it will carry out 
at prices above those which could have 
been obtained from a private contractor: 
yet the address admits that a private con- 
tractor does not expect to get every job 
for which he tenders, though in this 
year of grace he certainly endeavours to 
maintain the continuity of his workmen’s 
employment, and at all times must, 
whether he gets all the contracts for 
which he puts in a tender or not, keep 
his firm in being and his organisation 
together. Why should direct labour 
forces find it impossible to function 
under the same conditions, and would 
not such conditions, as in the contractor's 
case, influence towards efficiency and 
economy? 

The criticisms which I have sought to 
express are not directed against the exist- 
ence of direct labour departments as 
such; they only seek to ensure that if 
such departments are brought into being 
they should, as the Ministry of Health’s 
Circular indicates, operate in the same 
way and under the same conditions as 
a private contractor. Those who hold 
this view believe that thus alone can the 
direct labour department be a healthy 
organism and its use, if, in the opinion 
of the local authority, local circum- 
stances require it, be justified in the pub- 
lic interest. A strict adherence to such 
over-riding conditions is necessary at 
present when, unfortunately, the decision 
whether or not to form a direct labour 
department may be taken in a forum in 
which considerations other than those 
of technical efficiency are admissible. 

D. C. MALLaM, Director, 
Federation of Associations of 
Specialists and Sub-Contractors. 

London, W.C.2. 


Status of Builders’ Foremen. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder: 


Sim,—I would like to comment on Mr. 
Tolley’s letter dealing with the status 
of builders’ foremen, published in your 
issue Of January 9. The first paragraph 


the 
ine 
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blaming “the decline in standards of 


building craftsmanship and organisation the 


directly to the fall in status of the 
builders’ general foreman ... ” is alto- 
gether too sweeping a statement to pass 
unchallenged. ds 

The decline in craftsmanship is due to 
a variety of reasons, not the least among 
them being six years of temporary war- 
time building, and a neglect of the train- 
ing of apprentices in the years between 
the wars. The decline in the standards of 
organisation—if there be such decline—is 
surely due to the enormously difficuit 
times which the trade as a whole is ex- 
periencing. 

The war years have not improved the 
status of general foremen, because the 
existence of contracts of great size caused 
the competent general foreman to become 
an “agent” or “co-ordinating general 
foreman,” and the dearth of good men to 
whom he could delegate part of his 
responsibilities often resulted in the 
Necessity to upgrade men to positions as 
section or general foremen. These men 
in many cases were not ready or fully 
trained to accept the responsibilities of 
general foremanship but, by virtue of 
their war-time experiences, now swell the 
ranks of general foremen. 

Para. 3.—The remarks in this paragraph 
are regrettably true, but it is not inte 
that this state of affairs be allowed to 
pass unchallenged for long. 

Para. 4—The remarks contained in 
this paragraph are not correct as far as 
the London Association of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works is con- 
cerned. This Association is concerned 
with status—with training and organisa- 
tion. It was the sole voice of the general 
foreman to be heard at the Fourth 
Building Congress, held in November, 
1947, under the auspices of the Building 
Industries National Council. : 

Mr. Tolley is invited, if eligible, to join 
this Association and add his contribution 
to raising the status of the general fore- 
man. 

J. S. RIGDEN, 
Secretary, L.A.B.F. & C.W. 

56, Priory-avenue, 

Cheam, Surrey. 





To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sir,—Your correspondent who bewails 
the loss of status of the builder’s fore- 
man does much to impair that status 
with his petty grouses. The technician 
is rapidly gaining control of the building 
site simply because many foremen will 
not be bothered with site administration; 
anything savouring of office work is 
abhorrent to them. But contracts to- 
day demand an increasing amount of 
paperwork, and the foreman who wishes 
to remain the “king-pin” on his job 
must be prepared to handle these tasks 
or become nothing more than a fore- 
man of trades, responsible only for the 
setting out of the work and getting it 
done. aS 

We in the London Association of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works 
are fully alive to this fact, and with the 
assistance of the Principal of the Brixtgn 
School of Building, some of our mem- 
bers are holding courses on “ Foreman- 
ship,” “Site Organisation” and “ Site 
Administration.” Gone are the days when 
the job could wait for the next visit of 
the director for an indication of policy 
in some unforeseen circumstance; it 
must be settled at once, and only a man 
who has been taught to think adminis- 
tratively can do it. 

I would advise your correspondent, 
therefore, to make a greater study of ad- 
ministration; this, with his practical 
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training, will give him an advantage over 
technician, and. he will not then 
worry over who him in the 
vacancy list, as he will never need to 


study it. 
F. H. GRecory. 
31, Fairmead-road, N.19. 


Ballast: “ All-in” Deliveries. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—Acknowledging the letter of your 
correspondent Mr. S. J. Hunt, in your 
issue for January 2, I apologise for not 
more clearly specifying the range of con- 
crete. uses implied in my letter on the 
subject of “all-in” deliveries. When I 
wrote I was mainly considering concrete 
that uired great strength as its para- 
mount factor, as for superstructure work, 
roads, precast lamp standards, etc. 1 had 
not given much thought to filling and 
rough concrete, and feel that I must sub- 
mit that there can be no specific require- 
ment that does not call for good concrete 
with reasonable exactitude in grading and 
mixing, and I am still of the opinion that 
“all-in” aggregates as distinct from 
“all-in” deliveries easily lend themselves 
to abuses. I agree that it may be cheaper 
and expedient to use poorer grade con- 
crete for sub-base work where operations 
would be facilitated by a coat of weak 
gauge concrete as a ground on poor and 
treacherous soils, as also it would be 
used for mass filling where normal back- 
filling was undesirable or im ible, but 
I strongly dislike using anything but good 
concrete for haunching and surrounding 
house drains and sewerwork generally. 

Strength may not be the greatest factor 
for this work, but surely impermeability 
is. 

_ My case against “all-in” aggregates as 
distinct from “all-in” deliveries is that 
they usually contain an excess or defici- 
ency of fines, the sand beirg too coarse 
or too soft, or a bad mixture of both. 
The gravel ballast, being quasi-spherical, 
has valueless polished surfaces instead 
of having sharp irregular-edged facets; 
crushed stone is generally of irregular 
gradings and haphazard shapes instead of 
being rectiform or near cubic in con- 
tour and with little of the stone dust 
washed out. Clay, animal and vegetable 
matter are also invariably present, 
whereas. “all-in” deliveries are usually 
a mixture of previously washed and 
graded aggregates, and | believe that the 
irregularities complained of when ip- 
spected on delivery are not present at the 
behest of or with the knowledge of the 
majority of suppliers. 

I had not mentioned “ as-raised” 
ballast before, being of the opinion that 
unless elaborate and costly site tests are 
made for purity and gradings they are 
normally useless. To obtain good con- 
crete from “as-raised” ballast is more 
often than not economically undesirable 
and needs little further thought. I was 
very surprised to hear that a sanitary 
authority has agreed to the use of “ as- 
raised” ballast, particularly for house 
drains, as I have always believed the 
British, and particularly London, tech- 
nique in flood-water, waste and soil drain- 
age to be second to none. I feel bound 
to add that a local authority that permits 
the use of “as-dug” ballast without site 
washing, grading and crushing is not 
doing its duty to the ratepayers who at 
some future time may be compe to 
pay a premature maintenance charge out 
of all proportion to the property con- 
cerned. 

H. E. Campset, Clerk of Works, 

40, St. Paul’s-road, 

Canonbury, N.1. 
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TO-DAY—6 Dese 7 — of Materials | Labour Total Cost 
By ** Cain” l Cost Cost i 
Here follow further extracts from an} | og dk bs a | 
analysis compiled by the writer, based on | Wrot softwood \Timber' | Timber Nails | charges Total |penter | penter | 
data given in earlier articles. The final | 100 ft. run taken! ine. | Nails | at per | at pe | for | cost of | fixing | at per 
rates shown are the net cost on site; a| im each case | waste 100 ft. | Fe ea Pe - | 

i ; ais 

pean ad addition must be added to cover ~ | 3.75d.| cost | 35.68d. | Collec-| 
, establishment charges and | run | Ib. | Pence | Pence | Pence | Pence | Hours| Pence | tion | s. d. Unit 
peas Should ‘greater accuracy be required 
2 in. b in, Ar- | t 13/6) i 
in determining the final’ rate, this may be shinee Gest 110 | 1.0 178.2 | 1 3.75 | 17.82 | |199.77 | 1.75 | 62.44 262.21 | 23d. | Per ft. run 
obtained by calculating to a further number; C.A.) eS oe 
of decimal places, The labour involved in|. . ; ‘at 17/6) 

5 | 259. 1. 327. 517) 34d. , 
unloading materials is included in the labour 2 in. by | in. - 110) 15 | ze | 5.625 | 23.10 | 259.725 | 1.90 1.19 éd. | per ft. run 
constants given. 3in. by lin. do. 110; 1.75 | 316.8 | 6.562 | 31.68 | 355. 042) 2.0 71.36 | 426. “2 44d. | per ft. run 

Rates for “ Excavate Over Site” and | 2 in by ai ec! £13/6 ; 
“ Concrete” were given in The Builder for | * ure rail (series 105 | 1.0 * 170.1 | 3.75 | 17.01 190.86 | 3.0 | 107.06 | 1297.90 | 3d.» per ft. run 
December 26. Rates for “Plain Edge and | ; CP) oa | aie A | 
; > 6 n- | 3 in by 2 in. skirt-} ja 10; } i | 
sy og omaging aso <7 el a {| ing (seriesC.S.)| 105 | 2.7 | 3129 10,125 | 31.29 | (354.315 3.0 | 107.04 | 461.355, 42d. | per ft. run 
alc i | at - | | j i 
and “Common Bricks, one frog (Scaffold- | 4 in. by Zin. do. 105 | 2.7 | 415.5 10.125 | 41.58 | 467.505) 3.3 | 117.744) $85.249) 64. | per ft. run 
j at 42/ | | 1 | | 
pwd cheaply neseogag dl were given in our | 4 in by Lin. do.) 105} 4.0 | 537.6 |15.0 | 53.76 606.36 | 3.5 | 124.88 | 731.24 | 74d. | per ft. run 
et PLASTER BOARD AND SETTING. SCAFFOLDING NOT INCLUDED. <7 
Description | 
gr ~ ¢ | Materials Labour Total Cost 
ing | Cost | Cost { J 
Plaster | Serim! | | | | } 
| board, | in- | Plaster | Scrim | Sirapite| Nails | Total |Labourer Plasterer | Labourer) Plasterer| Total i 
8 ft. by 4 ft. | includ- | clud- | | board at per at per| at cost of | at per | at per | cost of 
sheets taken ing ing | Sira- | | Nails| at per | roll of ton, inc.| per ‘materials’ j | &r. | labour 
| waste |waste | pite | yd. sup.| 500 ft.| bags | ib. | i j 
. | Ft. 1/10 | S/— | 92/6 | Ihde. | 28.80d. | 35.42d. | Col- | 
| sup. | run | Tons} lb. | Pence Pence | Pence | Pence| Pence | Hours | Hours Pence | Pence | Pence | lection! s. d.} Unit 
Plaster board, ‘ | | | 
inc. stopping! | 
joints and| 
scrimming =| 1.10 | 5.0 |.0007) .12 | 24.20 | 64.717 1 8S 26.927 | 12 | .23 | 3.225 | 8.146 | 11.371 16.298) | 3 24\per yd. sup. 
Do., in narrow! 1 | | j } i | | 
widths (1 yd.| Po | 
sup. taken) . ; 0 i bag ' oe ey ie + 2, | . 2 ae . " | 22. E per sup. 
- k 1.10 (10.0 | 0014) .24 24.20 1.2 | 1.554 {| 2.70 | 29.654 23 46 6.624 16.293 | 22.917 | 52.571 0 6 ft. 
rapite setting | } | 
coatonboard| — | — |.0033) —| — — | 3.663 | | 3663} 112 | .30 | 3.225 | 10.626 | 13.851 | 17.514 | 1 S4iperyd. sup. 
Do., in narrow) | i | | i 1 } 
widths (1 yd.| 
sup. taken) pom aie | aeons en - } 364 3.663 | 112 | .36 3.225 | 12.751 | 15.976 | 19.639 |) 24|per ft. sup. 
WALL TILING. 
} Materials | Labour { Total Cost 
Cost Cost 
Tiles | Tiles | Cement | Sand | Total | | Labourer| Tiler | Total | 
| including Cement| Sand | at | at per | at per | cost of | Labourer Tiler | at per | at per | cost of | i | 
Description of Item | waste | each | gg | yd. cube |materials| hr. hr. 
i Ss, | | | 
| | Re | 8/6 28.80d, | 35.42d, Col- | 
| Number | Tons | Yds.c.| Pence | Pence | Pence | Pence Hours | Hours Pence Pence | Pence | lection | s. d. Unit 
6 in. by o> by 3 in.) 38 =| «005 | 021 | yey 4.32 | 2.142 172. 712) 63 | 1.25 | 18.144 | 44.275 62.419 | 235.131 \19 7d} per yd. sup. 
standa: quality | | . } i i | | 
white glazed. } | | | 
Do., round edge,| 2; — | — }at $.25*! 1.75 = _ _ 1.75 | 0 12/perft. run 
extra over plain. } 10.50 i | 
Do., round edge re-} 1 | — 7.0t 2.6255 — | — _ -- + 2.625 | 0 2%] each 
turn extra over} | 
1 i 1 { 
* Less'‘cost of two plain. + Less cost of one plain. 
: e __RENDERING AND SETTING 
| Materials Labour | Total Cost 
f Cost Cost 
Description of | | Cement | | Sirapite 
Item } | at per | Sand at | at per Total  dabeenie Plasterer, Total | 
| Cement | Sand ; Sirapite | ton inc. | per yd. | ton inc. | cost of |Labourer | Plasterer at per at per | cost of | 
| i } | bags cube Hy |materials hr. | hr. | labour | 
} | | 
72)- | 28.80d. 35.424. Collec- | 
| Tons | Yds.c. | Tons Pence | Pence Pence | Pence | Hours | Hours | Pence | Pence | Pence tion | s.d.{| Unit 
Render in. thick 
on brickwork! | i i 
with cement | i } | 
ys ames .00S6 025 Cae 4838 | 2.55 — | 7.388 wa) a oes 8.855 | 14.96 22.348 | 1/104 per yd. sup- 
widths (1 yard | ‘ 
Ranker be ck 0056 025 — | 4838 2.55 co 7.388 212 0 6.105 | 10.626 | 16.731 | 24.119 | 23d. iper ft. sup. 
on brickwork a | 
with cemem 1 i | j 
Dee marcy 7 | ET | OG 22 | 68OF | S| Zt | S184 | 7.438 | 12.622 | 18.826 | 1/7 Iper yd. sup. 
widths (1 yard j | ' i 
Ps gg Be 0047 O21 a 406 | 2.142 — | 6.202 Ot > 2 | 5.184 8.855 14.039 | 20.241 23d. iper ft. sup. 
coat on ren- | 
pos Pet. Ee a = 0042 — — | 4662 | 4.662 12 | .333' | «3.225 (11.794 | 15.019 | 19.681 1/73 iper yd. sup. 
lL yard! | 
othe). — | — | 02 | — —_ | 4662 | 4662 | .112 | .396 | 3.225 | 14.026 | 17.251 | 21.913 | 244. |per ft. sup. 
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Description of Materials OE t : Total cout 
tem 
~~ Timber Cost Carpen-| Cost | | 
inc. ter j 
waste Timber | Nails | Total mak- | Car- | 
and | Nails | at per | at F caf cost of by bro penter | 
packing ft. c. mater- | fixing | at per | 
Wrot ials hr. 
ftwood : ) 
17/1. run taken 11/6 | 3.754. |35.68d.|cotlec-| | 
for linings _ | ft. cube| ib, | pence | pence | pence Hours | _Hours | pence | tion \s. rd. Unit 
} in. by 1 in. 39 | 45! 5382| f£.687| 55.507) — | 20 | 71.36 | 126.867| 7441 per ft. run 
lini ; 
sin bytin.do. | .$2/| 50°} 71.76 | 1.875] 73,635) — | 21 | vail 148.563} 83d) per ft. run 
5 in. by 1 in. do. 648 | .60 | 89.424, 2.25 91. 614, — 2.2 | 78.496| 170.17 | 10d) per ft. run 
Shin. by lin.do. |} .714 |; .60 | 98.532) 2.25 | 100.782; — 2.25 | 80.28 | 181.062)103d) per ft. run 
jin. by Ijin. do. | .486 | 55 | 67.068} 2.062) 69.130; — {| 2.0 71.36 | 140.49 per ft. run 
4in. by Idin. do. | .648 | .60 | 89.424; 2.25 91.6744 — 21 | 74.928) 166.602 d@ per ft. run 
Sin. by 1fin. do. 811 | .65 }118.918) 2.437/ 114.355) — 2.2 78.496) 192.851/114d) per ft. run 
$4in. by 1} in.do 89 65 | 122.82 2.437; 125.257, — 2.25 80.28 | 205.537) 1/-| per ft. run 
wawow BOARDS 
Three lengths; | |Rebat-| Fixing a ys Lise Sie 
taken to arrive ing and} inc. j 
al average cost inosing | return | 
per ft. run | j é : 
6 in. by 14 in. =| .1141 08 | 15.745; .30 16.045 85 38.991) 54.936 
by 2 ft. j 
6 ™§ by 1} in. and 2 | 31.49 45 | 31.94 48, oa 81.178 41/84 per ft. run 
by 4 ft. 
6 rg by Id in. | .3423 16 | 47.235} .60 | 47,835; .72!| .95 59.586) 107.421 
by 6 ft. j | 
10 a. by 1} in | 1909 12 | 26.344, .45 | 26.794; .24; .90 | 40,675) 67.469 
by 2 ft. 
10 a by 13 in. | 3813 -16 | 52.688; .60 | 53.288) 48 | 95 $1.022/ 104.31 >2/2 per ft. run 
by 4 ft. j | 
10 in. by 1} in. | $727 .20 | 79.032} .75 | =e 72 | 1.00 61.369) 141.151 
by6n | Ph TA aT | ar, Be 8 Re ea ae 





STANDARD METHOD 
OF MEASUREMENT 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE 
FOURTH EDITION 


(HE publication of this new edition 
of the Standard Method of Measure- 
ment a full six months ahead of its 
official date of issue provides an oppor- 
tunity for those whose business it is to 
use this work to assimilate the changes 
that will result from this latest edition. 
It also provides a pause for reflection. 

Quantity surveyors and contractors’ 
estimators and measuring surveyors will 
have a New Year's” "task to attend to. 
For them 1948 will have to see some 
spring-cleaning done, despite the weak- 
ness of the flesh. The pigeonholes of 
the mind will have to be dusted out, a 
certain amount of old material jettisoned 
and room made for the reception of a 
number of new ideas. Space must also 
be senewers for one or two new pigeon- 
roles. 


The Origins of S.M.M. 


Before commencing the prescribed 
task it may be worth while, perhaps, to 
withhold the hand for a moment and to 
reflect briefly on the origins of this, work 
and to observe the background in which 
it is set. What our transatlantic. friends 
call “the overall picture” should be 
reviewed, for in a work of this nature it 
is perilously easy (and this particularly 
for the student) to fall into that bemused 
state in which we say that one cannot 
see the wood for trees. 

We should do well to consider not 
only what this work stands for, but also 
what is its status, by which distinction 
| mean. the relationship between what it 
purports to be and what is in fact its 
accepted position. We are unfortunately 
aware that such distinctions are rather 
necessary nowadays; take, far instanee, 
that sadly overworked word democratic, 
the international status of which would 
seem to be not at all what it stands for 
in Our estimation. For us, the work 
here under review could well indicate a 
definition of the tic way. Its 
purpose being briefly to define the rules 
that should govern the assessment as 


between measure and yalue in building 
works, the parties concerned have come 
together (the Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors representing the build- 
ing public and the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers represent- 
ing the building trade), and out of free 
discussion between themselves and con- 
sultation with other parties concerned 
and after due deliberation, a principle 
of measurement is set up, with many and 
various definitions to expound it. The 
principle remains paramount, though the 
definitions may be altered, improved. 
pruned or augmented as the requirements 
of a flexible and progressive industry 
demand, as witness that in 25 years this 
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work has come up three times for re- 
vision. This work stands, therefore, 
under the colours of private enterprise, 
for a just measure and a fair price 
between the parties to a building con- 
tract. 

It surely befits a work of this title that 
it should measure up to its own sian- 
dards, and it is in the measure in which 
it is accepted at its face value by the 
building industry as a whole that its 
status can be judged. In this it can be 
said without r of contradiction that 
the position it holds in the industry is 
assured, for it has achieved a recog- 
nition that sets a seal on its probity, 
namely, its mention in the Standard 
Form of Building Contract published by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as the pre-eminent system of measure- 
ment, the method deemed to be observed 
where quantities form part of the con- 
tract, unless expressly stated otherwise. 


Some Notable Revisions. 

By the present generation of quantity 
surveyors this 1948 edition will be re 
membered as that in which the rod as 
the premier unit of measurement for 
Brickwork was abandoned. Surveyors 
and estimators in, or influenced by, the 


_ “London -system” will probably . regret 


this. Others in the remoter parts of the 
country who, even where they have 
accepted the rod, have only done so on 
sufferance, will willingly revert to yards 
as the unit for brickwork. I , it is 
a unit more suited to present-day 
methods, wherein the surveyor ‘has to 
try, so far as he is able, to assist the 
contractor beyond the mere bones of 

“the quantities.” The acceptance of the 
system of payment by results as an in- 
centive to production requires that a 
unit of measurement in appreciable pro- 
portion to a man’s daily output should 
be used, and the yard super in this 
respect is definitely the appropriate unit 
for the bricklayer, both as regards the 
bulk and the facings. 

In Excavator we have a revision that 
will be noted with a smile by those who 
have dealt, under certain “ Schedule” 
conditions, with sites on which bulk 
excavation has figured largely, and con- 
tractors have profited handsomely under 
the “ 5-ft. stages” rule. It is now - 
nised that reduction of levels is picbant 8 

n-face excavation, and that the prac- 
tical method of getting it out does not call 
for 5-ft. stages. 

General approval, by quantity sur- 
veyors, at any rate, will be given to the 
abandonment of the lineal method of 

rement of Painting for metal 
window margins. Painting on metal 
windows will in future be given in yards 
super, measured overall. with the squares 
classification mentioned. 

The 1935 method of deali with 
“ends of timbers cut and pi was 
never satisfactory, and it is interesting to 
note that in what is deservedly takin cat 
as the standard text-book on 
quantities Mr. Willis did not a eeatg 5 
the 1935 S.M.M., in which “ of tim- 
ber floor joists built in walls shall — 
be enumerated or given.” The 
S.M.M. wu Mr. Willis in thet 
“where ends of timber floor joists bear 
on a wall plate, building in of ends shall 
not be given. 

It is the smaller revisions that will be 
tedious at first. Rather careful attention 
will require to be given to the new 
Plasterer and Plumber trades, where 
several minor alterations occur. Broadly 
speaking, however, the bulk of the matter 
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stands as firmly as it was. It is said 
that nearly two thousand suggestions for 
revision were submitted for considera- 
tion by the Standing Joint Committee, and 
it is clear that this body has resisted the 
urge of the “ progressives.” The con- 
servative flavour of this new issue 
appeals to the present writer, who feels 
that changes in a work of this character 
should not lightly be accepted. The 
peculiar circumstances of particular 
cases are allowed for in the discretion 
permitted to the. individual surveyor 
where the “interest of accurate and 
practical. estimating calls for more 
detailed information than the strict 
letter of the document provides. 


Twe New Trades. 


We have two new trades, Heating and 
Ventilating Engineer, and Electrician, 
and one new omnibus trade, Roofer 
(replacing the former Slater and Tiler). 
which embraces new matter in felt roof- 
ing, asbestos sheeting and thatching; also 
a new prefatory section headed General 
Principles, which, inter alia, assists in 
cutting out repetitive matter from the 
individual trades. 

One notices the hand of the pruner 
also where redundancies were formerly 
to be seen, and here and there a change 
in designation strikes the eye; for in- 
stance, we now have “eaves filling ~ 
replacing an old (if rather misleading) 
friend “ beam filling.” 


Format. 

In a work of this complexity, con- 
tinuity of style and format are very 
desirable, and here it can be said that 
the accustomed layout happily remains, 
although we have a reminder of the 
austerity of the times in the rather over- 
stocked pages. In Joiner particularly 
the matter strikes as giving a surfeit to 
the eye. We could have borne with the 
letterpress being printed on both sides 
of the leaf (particularly with the im- 
provement here adopted of the marginal 
headings appearing on the thumb mar- 
gins), ‘but was it really necessary to drop 
two points in the leading of the line 
spacing? On a numerical check the 
comparison between the 1935 edition 
and the 1948 shows an increase in main 
headings from 475 to 559, and yet the 
pages (excepting prefatory pages) remain 
the same. More surveyors than ever will 
be wearing glasses! 

The 559 main headings develop with 
sub-divisions into about 1,250 separately 
referenced items. The magnitude of this 
undertaking renders it almost an impos- 
sibility to please everyone in the system 
of referencing throughout. Some criti- 
cism is bound to arise where strict con- 
sistency is looked for. And , yet 
uniformity in classification sub-reference 
should, one would think, be aimed at 
and achieved. For example: In Plumber, 
Leadwork, Clause 1(g) we have the 
classification of labours tabulated with 
sub-numbers (1) to (11), but in Plumber. 
Coppersmith, Clause 26(e), the very 
similar classification is neither tabulated 
nor sub-numbered. On sub-numbering 
(and it is not new to this edition) one 
would also state a dislike to the over- 
prominence given to this feature in the 
use of Arabic numerals which seem to 
overpower the 10-point lower case italics 
of the superior sub-clause references. 
The tabulated sub-class references would 
be better subordinated by the use of 
lower case roman numerals. 

As an instance where uniformity might 
have been advanced we refer to Mason, 
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Clauses 23 and 24. Clause 23 (the 
“Generally” clause) gives a separate 
sub-reference for stones of 40 feet cube 
content and over, which are to be given 
separately. Clause 24 (Cube Stonework) 
requires an extra item to be given for 
all stone exceeding 40 feet above ground, 
but this is not sub-referenced. Since 
both classes require separate measure- 
ment, why, then, are they not uniformly 
sub-referenced? And further, if the 
jatter item is for all stonework, why does 
it not ,appear inthe “Generally” 
clause? 

It is only because this work is so full 
of thought and careful definition that one 
takes notice of these small blemishes, if 
such they be. It remains to congratulate 
the Standing Joint Committee on another 
well-balanced edition of this monu- 
mental work, and if one might have a 
single wish it would be that the time 
will soon return when we shall need to 
regain our proficiency in the measure- 
ment of such trades as Stone Mason. 

STANLEY Hookway, F.R.1L.C.S. 


NON-TRADITIONAL 


HOUSES — 
FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS 


HE Minister of Health states in Cir- 
cular 6/48 that he has had under 
consideration the arrangements to be 
made for the inclusion of non-traditional 
systems of construction in local authori- 
ties’ future housing programmes. Owinz 
to the shortage of steel it will not, unfor- 
tunately, be possible to authorise further 
building in steel frame construction after 
the completion of existing programmes. 
This affects the systems at present known 
as B.LS.F., Cranwell, Cussins, Hill, Steane 
and Trusteel. The size of the pro- 
gramme as a whole is, of course, 
unaffected by this, and proposals by local 
authorities for further building by other 
approved systems of construction will be 
entertained as part of their housing pro- 
grammes. The purpose of this Circular 
is to inform local authorities of the pro- 
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cedure to be adopted in connection with 
the submission of such proposals. 

As local authorities are aware, the 
special grant under Section 17 of the 
Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1946, was payable only 
in respect of houses of non-traditional 
construction included in schemes ap- 
proved before December 31, 1947. Loca! 
authorities have already been notified 
of the schemes which fall within the 
ambit of this Section, and proposals to 
be submitted in future will therefore be 
eligible only for the same subsidies as 
are payable in respect of houses of tradi- 
tional construction. 

The facilities afforded to non-tradi- 
tional systems in the last two years have 
given them an opportunity of developing 
on economic lines, and it would appear 
that a number have reached a stage when 
they can in present circumstances com- 
pete in price with normal brick construc- 
tion. Moreover, the extended use of 
systems which economise’ in building 
labour should assist considerably in the 
speedier construction of houses with the 
resources available. There appear, there- 
fore, to be considerable potentialities if 
the continued use of these systems where 
satisfactory prices are obtainable, and it 
is hoped that when considering further 
contracts local authorities will give the 
sponsors of the non-traditional systems 
an opportunity to tender for their types 
of houses in competition with normal 
brick construction, bearing in mind that 
these houses must be built largely to 
standard plans and specifications. 

It is a matter for the local authorities 
themselves to determine which of the 
alternative types they would like to adopt, 
having regard to their suitability and 
availability in the area. 

The Circular goes on to state: It will 
assist the sponsors of the various systems 
to submit good prices and to arrange 
punctual delivery of components if they 
are able to plan their production ahead 
on the basis of estimates of the probable 
demand. If, therefore, local authorities 
are contemplating using one or other of 
the approved systems it would be most 
helpful if they would give early intima- 
tion to the Principal Housing Officer of 
the systems which they wish to adopt 
and of the number of houses for which 
they would be ready to contract if satis- 
factory prices are obtainable, when 
approval can be given for further tenders 
in the area. The information supplied 
in this way would then be collated and 
transmitted to the firms concerned. Local 
authorities should, of course, avoid 
entering into binding commitments with 
the sponsors until the agreement of the 
Principal Housing Officer has been 
obtained. 

As in the case of traditional houses, 
the number of non-traditional houses for 
which approval can be given in a par- 
ticular district, and the timing of further 
contracts. will necessarily depend upon 
the balancing in that area of the housing 
programme, of which proposals for the 
erection of non-traditional houses will 
form a part. 

The Principal Housing Officer will com- 
municate with each local authority on 
this point as soon as possible after he is 
informed of the systems of non-tradi- 
tional construction which they are ready 
to consider and the number of such 
houses they desire to build. 





An Architect’s Estate. 


THE Jate Mr. Charles Edward Bate- 
man, F.R.LB.A., of Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
Caen, and of Birmingham, left 
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WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the 
London Master Builders’ Association 


‘Central Area No. 1) -was held on Janu- 
ary 7, and preceded by a hunch at Derry 
and Toms’ Restaurant, at which the chair 
was taken by Mr. D. E. Woodbine-Parish, 


F.1.0.B. 


In his introductory remarks THE 
CHAIRMAN Said that 1948 presented a 
challenge to the industry, whose para- 
mount aims should be to ensure that 
everyone connected with building should 
zive to the community a thoroughly eco- 
nomic and competent service. Team 
spirit was needed. “ The time for paying 
lip service to such qualities as co-opera- 
tion and mutual understanding has gone,” 
said Mr. Woodbine-Parish, who added: 
* | am quite unwilling to believe that the 
majority of our people are so dull-witted 
or so basically selfish or indifferent that 
they cannot or will not give that extra 
effort needed to-day to solve our immedi- 
ate industrial and economic problems.” 
Wise leadership and universal enthusiasm 
were needed, and for each employer it 
involved a very careful examination of 
his organisation with a view to increasing 
overall efficiency, the elimination of waste 
in every department and the close scru- 
tiny of supervisory machinery to ensure 
that every employee knew what was ex- 
pected of him, and that the requisite in- 
structions, materials and plant were avail- 
able as and when needed. For each 
operative it involved a greater concen- 
tration upon the job in hand so as to pro- 
vide an increase in individual and 
collective output. 

“| would suggest with due respect that 
for the architect, the surveyor, and the 
Government servant’ the _ situation 
involves a far clearer realisation of the 
present complexities of a _ builders’ 
organisation—small, medium or large— 
and a genuine anxiety to assist to the maxi- 
mum the smooth running of the industry 
by the most prompt and careful attention 
to detail so as to obviate, as far as pos- 
sible. unnecessary delay and waste.” 

Mr. E. J. SmitH (President, N.F.B.T.E.), 
who proposed the toast of “the 
L.M.B.A.,.” commenced by paying a tri- 
bute to those who had organised the 
National Federation-L.M.B.A. stand at 
the recent Building Exhibition at 
Olympia. Speaking of the Incentives 
Scheme, he said: “ This scheme is having 
its teething troubles, as was bound to be, 
but we hope and believe it will be suc- 
cessful. Here I should like to say that, 
contrary to a statement made by another 
issociation, no builder is obliged to in- 
stitute an incentive scheme unless he so 
decides.” 

The question of the continuance of 
work on maintenance was one which was 
exercising their minds, especially as some 
local authorities were refusing licences on 
the grounds that their quota was ex- 
hausted. Fortunately they found that 
that several authorities shared the Fed- 
eration’s view that the majority of the 
men engaged on maintenance were not 
suitable for other constructional work, 
and that point would be made at a con- 
ference with the’ National Consultative 
Council which the National Director 
and he were attending that same after- 
noon. 

_ Responding to the toast, Mr. PHILIP 
SMALLWOOD, President, L.M.B.A., said 
that he hoped the incentives system would 
be studied more closely. He thought it 
was going to be a difficult job to work 
out, as he did not think the operatives 
would do all that they hoped. That was 
a stile to be got over; it was difficult to 
get the operatives away from the feeling 
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that the harder they worked the sooner 
they worked themselves out of a job. On 
the contrary, of course, it was only by 
increasing production that we could get 
the national life back to normal and a 
planned programme of full employment. 

Speaking on the subject of maintenance 
of buildings, Mr. Smallwood said that if 
we were to get fewer new buildings then 
we must look after existing ones. The 
Government might try to get operatives 
into other work, and he was not going 
to say that there were not some, not true 
building operatives, who could not well 
be y von and who might be more useful 
in factory jobs where supervision was 
closer. But the quota allowed for main- 
tenance work must not stand in the way 
of essential work being done; it seemed 
that that quota was fixed quite arbitrarily. 

The toast of “the Guests,” felicitously 
proposed by THE CHAIRMAN, was re- 
sponded to by Mr. R. L. Roserts, C.B.E. 
(President, Institute of Builders), who 
stressed the need for education if the 
efficiency and quality of building were 
to advance. He looked forward to the 
day when the practice of admitting per- 
sons to the building trade ae by 
signing a paper would stop and no 
builder would be permitted to practise a 
great profession without proper training. 


COPPER COVERINGS FOR 
ROOFS 


Copper ‘Coverings for Roofs,” Draft 
Code 143.104 has been issued for com- 
ment by the Codes of Practice Commit- 
tee. Prepared by a committee convened 
by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, it deals with copper sheet coverings 
for roofs, including such flashings and 
gutters as are an integral part of the roof 
construction. Recommendations are 
made for the selection of sheeting, and 
detailed information is given regarding 
the technique of laying with the pre- 
paratory work entailed. Attention is 
paid to the fashioning of the sheeting 
in the covering of rolls and square abut- 
ments, the provision and placing of para- 
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pet gutters and outlets, and the use and 

ing of clips. There are i 
dealing with gauges, thicknesses and 
weights of copper » ai and the physical 
properties of copper. Comments are in- 
vited and will be welcomed by the Codes 
of Practice Committee; they should be 
forwarded by February 10. Copies of 
the draft code, reference CP(B) 692, may 
be obtained from the British Standards 
Institution, 28, Victoria-street, London, 
S.W.1, price 2s., post free. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Change of Address. 

The Association of Supervisory Staffs, 
Executives and Technicians announce 
that the address of the Association’s head 
office is now 110, Park-street, London, 
W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 8541-2. 


Immersion Heaters and Purchase Tax. 

The Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise have decided that in future 
immersion water heaters with a loading 
of less than four kilowatts should be 
regarded as chargeable with purchase 
tax. 


L.M.B.A. Donations. 

The London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion has sent a donation of 20 guineas to 
the Provident Institution of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works. It has 
also sent a donation of tive guineas to 
the Brixton School of Building for its 
prize fund. 


Planning Factory Maintenance. 
Methods of maintenance planning 
which have been evolved and applied 
successfully over many years are out- 
lined in a booklet entitled “ Planning 
Factory Maintenance,” by F. D. Denner, 
published by Emmott and Co., Ltd., 31, 
King-street West, Manchester, at Is. 6d. 


Chairman of Tower Justices. 

Col. W. E. Loweth, C.B.E., D.L., J.P., 
C.C., Governing Director of W. Loweth 
and Sons, Ltd., building contractors, 
Downs Park-road, Hackney, has recently 
been elected chairman of the Tower Divi- 
sion Justices and re-elected on the City 
Corporation for the Bishopsgate Ward. 


British Industries Fair. 

The demand for space at the 1948 
British Industries Fair has been excep- 
tionally heavy. Total space applied for 
to date in the London Section is 684,000 
sq. ft.. which compares with the total 
area of 531,000 sq. ft. available at the 
last Fair. That figure, however, will show 
a slight increase in 1948 due to an altera- 
tion in the space devoted to display fea- 
tures and in the rearrangement of 
gangways at Earls Court. There will be 
over 3,000 exhibitors representing at least 
87 United Kingdom industries at the 
Fair, which will be held simuttaneously 
in London and Birmingham from May 3 
to May 14 next. 


The Conquest of Blindness. 

The problems and difficulties with 
which a blinded man is faced before he 
can take his place in a workshop or office 
are outlined by Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., in 
the Annual Report of St. Dunstan’s, 9-11, 
Park-crescent, London, W.1. He also 
writes of the help which the St. Dunstaner 
receives from St. Dunstan’s when he has 
moved out into the world. Not only is 
he assisted financially, if necessary, but 
he is provided with gadgets désigned 
especially to overcome some part of a 
process in his daily task. The report gives 
details of the training of the blind 
in this country and throughout the 
Empire. 
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Timber Lectures. 

The Timber Development Association 
has arranged a series of lectures from 
January to March to be held in various 
parts of the country. They will cover 
the main aspects of forestry and of 
timber, its properties and utilisation, and 
full information can be obtained from 
the Association at 75, Cannon-street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Lighting Glass at B.LF. 

The leading British manufacturers of 
lighting glass are acting co-operatively in 
staging an exhibition of British lighting 
glass at next year’s B.I.F. While the ex- 
hibit will be primarily designed to cover 
the export field, it will set out to show 
that the British lighting glass industry 
produces glass which is much superior to 
Continental production. 


German and Japanese Industry. 

Subjects covered in additional reports on 
German industry include one on the hand 
tool industry. A further two reports on 
Japanese industry are also published. 
These reports may be purchased at the 
Sales Offices of His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office or ordered by post from the 
Cashier, H.M.S.O., P.O. Box 569, Lon- 
don S.E.1. Copies will also be available 
for reference at the principal public 
libraries, chambers of commerce, uni- 
versities and professional and scientific 
institutions. 


Apprentices’ School Reopening. 

In order to extend training facilities for 
building trade apprentices in London, the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters is 
reopening its school in Great Tichfield- 
Street, W.1, and has invited the co-opera- 
tion of the London Master Builders’ 
Association in finding boys to fill its 
classes. Day classes will commence this 
month for carpenters, plumbers, painters 
and decorators. Later on, classes for 
masons will be arranged and, if there is 
sufficient demand, there will also be 
training for bricklayers. It is hoped that 
facilities for evening classes will be pro- 
vided later. 


Calendars, 1948. 


We acknowledge the receipt of Calen- 
dars for 1948 from the following: 
Messrs. Marshall Andrew and Co., Ltd., 
31, Queen Anne’s-gate, St. James Park, 
London, S.W.1; Messrs. G. and T. Earle, 
Ltd., Wilmington, Hull; Mr. Gordon 
Hemm, A.R.LB.A.,  Dip.Arch., 30, 
Scarisbrick-avenue, Southport, Lancs; Mr. 
T. F. White, 34, Crutched Friars, E.C.3; 
New Milton Sand and Ballast Company 
(H. H. and D. E. Drew); Messrs. 
Southerns, Ltd., Bold Saw Mills, Widnes, 
Lancs; Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd., 
Barkby-road, Leicester; Messrs. J. Alfred 
Pratt and Co., Ltd., 25, Woodford-road, 
Watford, Herts; Messrs. Decra, Ltd., 
Hanbury-road, Acton, W.3; Messrs. 
Hooper and Son, 30, Marmion-avenue, 
Chingford; Messrs. L. Banks and Co., 1-3, 
Springfield-lane, N.W.6; Mansfield and 
Neil, Ltd., 130, Minories, E.C.3; and Kent 
and Sussex Contractors, Ltd. A desk diary 
has been received from Messrs. Pilchers, 
Ltd., 6, Chesterfield-gardens, Curzon-street, 
W.1. In acknowledging a calendar from 
Messrs. John Laing and Son, Ltd., build- 
ing and engineering contractors, of Bunns- 
lane, N.W.7, we also congratulate them 
on reaching their centenary this year. 

calendar includes illustrations by Mr. 
B. Young of work carried out by this 
firm, ranging from the erection of fac- 
tories to the construction of concrete 
caissons and pontoons for Mulberry Har- 
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OFFICIAL 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Industrial Coupon Supplement. 


The Board ot Trade announce that under 


the “Industrial Ten” clothing coupons 
supplement will be issued during the 
current rationing period. Employers 
should obtain application forms for their 
work-people from the local office of the 
Ministry of Labour immediately. Appli- 
cations should not be made by telephone. 
The eligible jobs are very much the same 
as last year. The only important change 
in the scheme is that the number of hours 
to be worked each week in order to 
qualify will be reduced this year from 
22 to 20. 


Paper for Advertising Circulars. 

The Board of Trade have issued the 
Control of Paper (No. 84) (Economy) 
Order, 1947, S.R. and O. 2717, which 
reduces the quantity of advertising cir- 
culars (Other than advertising circulars 
in connection with pool betting schemes 
or theatre circulars) that a person may 
distribute free of charge in-.any. period 
of three consecutive months from 20 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. of the weight of 
such circulars distributed by him free of 
charge in the corresponding period of 
three months in the year which ended 
on August 31, 1939. Copies of the Order, 
which came into force on January 1, may 
be obiained from the Stationery Office. 


Iron and Steel Distribution. 

The Ministry of Health has issued 
Appendix A to Circular 179/47, Iron 
and Steel Distribution Scheme. The 
Appendix gives instructions relating to 
the method of completing authorisations 
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for steel und cast iron, and in particular 
to the form of the departmental organ- 
isation number to be used. The Ministry 
also makes a correction to Circular 179 
47. The second sentence of (4) 
“Points to be Noted” should 
read “ but should exclude rainwater, hot 
water and soil pipes and pipes which are 
part of machines.” (See The Builder. 
January 2, page 20, col. 3.) 


Loans to Local Authorities. 

The Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury have now directed 
that the following rates of interest shall 
apply to all loans advanced to local 
authorities, as defined in Section 10 of 
the Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945. 
from the Local Loans Fund on and after 
January 3 last: — 

Loans for not more than five years. 

2 per cent. 

Loans for more than five years but 
not more than 15 years, 24 per cent. 

Loans for more than 15 years, 3 per 
cent. 

The rate of interest on advances 
made by local authorities under the pro- 
visions of the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Acts is fixed at a rate of } per cent. 
in excess of the rate of interest which. 
one month before the rate on which the 
terms of the loan or advance are settled. 
was the rate fixed by the Treasury in 
respect of loans from the Local Loans 
Fund to local authorities for housing 


purposes. 


TRADE NEWS 


Change of Telephone Number. 

The telephone number of the Nationa! 
Federation of Constructional Glass Asso- 
ciations and its associated bodies is now 
London Wall 7325 and 7326. 


Long Service. 

Messrs. Allen Fairhead and Sons, Ltd.. 
builders and contractors, of Enfield, an- 
nounce that Mr. W. J. Taylor, who has 
been in their employ for 64 years, is now 
retiring at the age of 80 years. 


Appointment of Directer. 

Messrs. Holliday and Greenwood, Ltd.. 
building and engineering contractors, 11. 
Buckingham Palace - gardens, West- 
minster, S.W.1, announce that Mr. 
Graham Holliday has been appointed a 
director. 


Chairman Elected. 

The directors of the Federated Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Association, Ltd., an- 
nounce the election of Mr. Guy G. 
Lawrence (Messrs. Walter Lawrence and 
Son, Ltd., building contractors, of Lon- 
don) as chairman—from December 16. 


Builders’ Annual Staff Dinners. 


On December 18 and 19 the directors 
of Wates, Ltd., gave their second annual 
dinners to their constructional staff and 
employees. On each occasion one 
hundred guests were present, comprising , 
representatives from all the company’s 
current contracts. Mr. Norman Wates. 
managing director, presided at each 
function, which was much enjoyed. 


A Christmas Party. 

A Christmas party, given by the direc- 
tors of Messrs. W. C. Youngman, Ltd.. 
of Wandsworth Works, Wandsworth- 
road, and “ Leda” Works, Vauxhall, to 
the children of employees, was held at 
Springfield Hall, Wandsworth-road, on 
December 27, when about 150 children 
were welcomed by Mr. W. C. Youn n 
and spent a grand afternoon with all the 
traditional Christmas fun. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Aberdeen. — Town Planning Committee 
approved: Reconstruction of oe for eet 
& Walker, Ltd., Berryden-rd., at 000; erec- 
‘ion of joinery factory at Oldtown by Alex Hall 
& Sons (Builders), Ltd., at £32,000 

Edinburgh.—Alterations and additions pro- 
posed at hotel, Waterloo-pl., at £12,000, for 
which the architect is . GG. Tulloch, 27, 
Raltand-pl., Edinburgh. 

Glasgow.—Alterations and additions pees 
at Sandifaulds-st., for Ernest & Co., Ltd.. for 
which the architect is A. W. Low, 366, Kings- 
garth-ave., Rutherglen. Alterations and addi- 
tions proposed for Hoxton & Walsh, Ltd., at 
Colvand-st., for which the architects are Lennox 
t Mac Math, 140, Blythswood-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—New buildings proposed at Shaw- 
amis BE. School, for which the architect is 
J. MacNab, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

Greenock.—Alterations and additions proposed 
it Kavenscraig Hospital, for which the archi- 
tect is the Master of Works, Municipal-bidgs., 





Greenock. 

Law.—Lanarkshire ©.C. to erect additions at 
public school, for which the architect is W. 
Watt, Albert-st., Motherwell. 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments open will 
xe found in the advertisement pages of this 
ind previous wsUues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
luded in this list see previons issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t+ 
denotes closing date for applications: the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
JANUARY 2, 


Atherstone R.D.C.—10 houses at 2 sites. 
H. N. Jepson (A.), Midland Bank-chbrs., Nun- 
eaton. Dep. £3 3s. 


houses at Potton 
R. Chaundler, C., 


Biggleswade R.D.C.—4 
with ancillary works. P. 
Council Offices, 2, London-rd. 

Derby C.B.—Two temporary classroom blocks 
at a Farm school. Thos. W. East (F.), 
Boro The Council House, Dep. £2 2s. 

Diss ‘u. D.C.—6 Airey houses at The Heywood. 
S. Dep. £1. 

Seaford U.D.C.—i2 bungalows at Chyngton- 
ave C. G. Thompson, A.M.LC.E., E. and S. 
De Dp £2 2s 

‘Thedwastre R.D.C.—18 houses at 4 parishes. 
Hunt and Coates, 84, Guildhall-st., Bury St. 
kdmunds. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders by February 11. 

‘Up Holland U.D.C.—20 houses with drains. 
ootpaths and fencing at Hall Green estate. 
Gornall, Kelly and Shelton, chartered archi- 

cts, 8, Hardshaw-st., St. Helens. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 27. 
Barnstaple R.D.C,—4 Airey houses at Parra- 
tibe A. J. Dennis, Bnilding S., Health 
De pt . the Red House, Castle-st. Dep. £2 2s. 
Watford R.D.C.—24 heumes at Hazelwood- la., 
Hu nton Bridge. Dawe and Carter. 83, High-st., 


Watford. Dep. £1 1s. 
JANUARY 28. 
Buckingham &.D.C.—6 houses and site 
woe ks at Maids Moreton. Scherrer and Hicks, 
ae: (FF.), 10, Dover-st., London, W.1. Dep. 


is. Tenders by March 2. 
Northampton R.D.C.—37 houses in 4 parishes. 


K. J. Miller, Architect, 1, Che 
ampten ite ee Cheyne-walk, North- 
Tanganyika Packers, Ltd.— Large factory 


ect at 


.. Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika Terri- 
Vas 


“at HY Africa. Blackburne, Norburn and 

qartners, P.O. Box 9890, Nairobi, Kenya 
olony ‘Plan and bird’s eve view may~be seen 
i! offices of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Go.. Ltd. 


‘ames Honse, Queen Street-pl., London, E.C.4. 
JANUARY 29 
r peremtley T.C.—Repairs to houses ai 
o'brook-way, Stiles-cl., Willow-cl., and Soutn- 
worongh-la, B.E. Dep. £2 2x. 
JANUARY 30. 


Bootie C.B.—2 dwellings at 
a and Johnstone- we BE. and 8. _— 
wt Suffoik C.C.—(a) Canteen kitchen and 
—_— toom at Beccles Secohdary Modern 

Ros ot 2 by eed wae and at g-room at 
\., County Hall, Ipswich. Dep Yh & aomneeas 
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JANUARY 31. 
*Flintshire ©.C.—Erection of Junior Mixed 


School, Flint. W. Griffiths (L.), afte County 
A., County- bldgs.. Mold. Dep. 
*Wayland R.D. 6.—292 ft. of Cin. tend stone- 


ware drain and small brick sewage disposal 

pont at Kenninghall. Harold Marsh (L.), 14, 
> st., King’s Lynn. 

-Mare T.C.—36 houses at Alex- 
B.E. & 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 2. 

Blackwell R.D.C.—Construction of three con- 
crete service reservoirs. E. , Chesterfield-rd. 
South, Mansfield, Notts. Dep. £5 5s. each con- 
tract. 


ie estate. 


C.B.—21 houses at Berrane 
estate. Boro’ A. (Room 51). Dep. £2 2s. 
FEBRUARY 4. 
a ag eo T.C.—-23 houses at George-st 


Dep. £2 2s. 
-100 Airey houses at Lane- 
Husband and Co., Architects 
Glossop-rd., 


B. Cooper, B.E. 
"erties R.D.C.- 
end, Chapeltown. 
and Consulting Engineers, 388, 
Sheffield, 10. Dep. £2 2s. 
Wortley R.D.C.—8 Airey houses at Grenoside. 
flusband and Co., Architects and Consulting 
Engineers, 388, Glossop-rd., Sheffield, 10. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
FEBRUARY 6. 


“Wrexham T.C.—Electricity i ago at 


Queen’s Park. H. Anthony Clark (C 
Grosvenor-rd., Wrexham. Dep. 21 1s. 
FEBRUARY 7. 

Ashford (Kent) U.D.C.—Rebuilding Nos. 3, 5, 
7, 9 and 11, Milton-rd., and 14, Ki nner. 
4. F. Webster, A.M.Inst.C.E., 8. and Water E 
5, North-st., Ashford, Kent. Dep. £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 9. 

Dunstable T.C.—14 houses at Beecroft estate. 
B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Hants C.C.—Light construction school 


buildings and site works at New Elson, Gosport. 
S. Low, County A., The Castle, Winchester. 
Dep. £1 1s. 
FEBRUARY 10. 
C.C.—-First instalment 
Aldershot. 8S. Low, County A., 
Winchester. Dep. £1 Is. 
FEBRUARY 12. 
Salop C.C.—P-:refabricated hutting for tem- 
porary office accommodation at Shrewsbury. 
4A. G. Chant, County A., 5, Belmont, Shrews- 
bury. Dep. £2 2s. 


of Secondary 


Hants 
The 


School, 
Castle, 
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NO DATE. 
ee Lerten ong of a 
1utting as extensions to Technic ; 
Adlington, A.M.LC.E., City E Hand Sy Corpors: 
tion Offices, Silver-st. Dep. £2 
MISCELLANEOUS 
JANUARY 1%. 
Finchley 8.C.—Demolition of 1170 and_ 1172, 
High-rd. and pie’ Dairy Friern 
Barnet-la. B.E. and S. Dep, 21. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


JANUARY 26. 
Goole ¥.C.—B.E. & S. (Materials.) — 
West Suffolk C. a oar 8S. (Materials). 


JANUARY 2. 
Hackney 8.C.—B.E. and 8. (Materials). 
Lambeth 8.C.—B.E. (Materials). 


JANUARY 2%. 
Banstead U.D.C.—S. ae. 
Coulsdon and U.D.C.—S. (Materials). 
Matlock U.D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials). 


JANUARY 31. 

East Grinstead U.D.C.—E. and §. (Materials). 

Finsbury 8.C.—B.E. (Materials). 

Hunts C.C.—County 8 (Materials). 

Merton and Morden U.D.C,—External paint- 
ing of 199 houses at Whatley estate. Housing 
Manager. 

Newbury T.C.—B.S. OEaseriaie, 

New Windser T.C.—B.E. and 58. fieseenton. 

West Riding C.C.—County FE. and 8. (Mate 


rials). 
FEBRUARY 2. 
Anglesey C.C.—County 8S. (Mateyials). 
Cornwall C.C.—County S. (Materials). 
Hayes and Harlington U.D.C.—E, aad S&S. 


(Materials). 
Orpington U.D. o —E. and 8. (Materials). 
St. Marylebone 8.C.—T.C. (Materials). 
Southgate T.C. ~B. : and S. (Materials) 


FEBRUARY 3. 
Kensingten 8.C.--T.C. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 4. 
Gosport ¥.C.—B.E. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 5. 
Sedgley U.D.C.—S. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 6. 
Tottenham B.C.—T.C. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 7. 

Ashford ory U.D.C.—S. (Materials) 
Cc on D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials). 
Rainferd vu. D.C.—S. (Materials). 
Rhondda U.D.C.—E. and 8. (Materials). 
Ruislip-Northwood U.D.C. — E. and §& 
(Materials). : 
Swansea C.B.—B.E. and S. (Materials). 
Whitohurch U.D.C.—S. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 10 
Leeds T.C.—Highways E. (Matevials). 
Staffs C.C.—-County 8. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 11. 
Wa 8.C.— External peta 
dwellings. Housing Estates Manager, uni 
cipal-bidgs. 
West Sussex C.C.—County 8S. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 14. 
Bromiey T.C.—B.E. (Materials). 
Dorset C.C.—County 8S. (Materials) 
Wiimsiow U.D.C.—S. (Materials). 


FEBRUARY 16. 
Hebden Royd R.D.C.—External — of 
186 houses at various estates. E. and 8. 
Council Offices, Hebden Bridge. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


JANUARY 26. 

Watford T.C.—Approx. 2,500 lin. yds. of 6-in 
and 4in. dia. spun-iron water mains, ete., at 
Garston Park. Water E. and Manager, Towa 
Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 27. 
Truro &.D.C.—-Making-up 
estates. A. J. Cornelius, 15. Lemon-st., 


JANUARY 2. 
Bath T.C.--Roads and sewers at Weston 
Village estate. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
Rushden U.D.C.—Estate — at Blinco-rd. § 
8 -.D.C.—Surface water 
ag Lower Lickhill-rd. 8.. Council House 
25. 


D 
a, Br spn 23. 


cone R.D.C. — he ees site at 
Baldock- pammaters. . 2. Hockerilt-st.. 
Bishop's Stort 


roads at four 
Truro. 
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Yeovil R.D.C.—1,370 yds. of 3-in. water mains, 
construction of reinforced concrete reservoir 
and construction of mping station, etc. 
ps = Wilson, S., 28, Kingston, Yeovil. Dep. 


FEBRUARY 2. 
c -D.C.—Roads and sewers on 
Eckington Oentral estate. E., Council House, 
Saltergate. Dep. £2 2s 


FEBRUARY 4. 
-D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Blanche-la. E. gnd 5&., 


Wyllyotts Manor, 
Darkes-la. Dep. £2 2s. 
Surbiton T.C.—Resurfacing Red Lion-rd. and 
Claremont-rd. B.S. Dep. ; 
Wortley R.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Lane- 
end site. Chapeltown. Husband and Co., 388, 
trlossop-rd., Sheffield, 10. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 5. 

*Caine and Chi am R.D.C.—Roads and 
sewers, etc., at Quarry Hill site, Box, Wilts 
Walter Rudman and Edwards, 32, Market-pl., 
Chippenham. Dep. £3 3s. 


FEBRUARY 6. 
Surbiton T.C.—Roads and sewers 
Hill site. B.S. Dep. £2. 


FEBRUARY 7. 
Ashford (Kent) U.D.C.—Resurfacing of cer- 
tain roads. A. F. Webster, A.M.Inst.C.E.. S.. 
North-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 9 
Bredbury and Romily U.D.C. 
sewers at Woodlands estate and Cherry 
estate. S. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 10. 
Rughy. T.C.—Roads and sewers at Deepmore- 
rd . and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
tWinsiow R.D.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works at 4 villages. D. Balfour and Sons, 
131, Victoria-st., Westminster, S.W.1. Dep. £10. 


FEBRUARY 14. 
ae eee R.D.C.—Preparation of site at Ton- 
well. , 20, Castle-st., Hertford. Dep, £3. 


FEBRUARY 16. 

Sturminster R.D.C.—Sewers and sewage dis- 
posal works at Stourton Coundle. Lemon and 
Blizard, Lansdowne House, Castle-la.. South- 
ampton. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Acton. —ResvuitpinG.—Plans by R. H. Radburn. 
60a, High-st., W.3, for rebuilding houses, 22-26. 


Potters Bar 


at Gosbury 


Roads and 
Tree 


Faraday-rd., W ° 


Acton.—ResvitpinG.-Plans by W. A. Williams. 
48, Windsor-rd., Finchley, N., for rebuilding 
houses, 12-14, Shaa-rd., W. 

Acton.—Fiats.—Plans by 
Southampton-place, WC.1, 
Oakley-ave., 


Bromiey. 


_Culpin & Son, 3, 
for block of 18 flats, 


; Worksnors. J. Young. coach 
builders, 37, London-rd., to build additional] 
workshops, etc. Plans by Adie, Button & Part- 
ners, 29, Weymouth-st., W.1. 

Cricklewood. Resvui_pinc.—123-129, Broadway, 
N.W.10, as 4 shops with 8 flais above, projected. 
Architect, R. Seifert (F.), 28, Great Ormond-st.. 
Wl. 

Ealing —Fiats.—-B.C. requesied. M.O.W. to re- 
consider application for licence for £88.000 for 
flats, etc., Kingsbridge-ave. Architects, F. Bore- 
ham, Son & lage Victoria House, Southamp- 
ton-row, W. 

Hornsey. pool M. of Il. approved building 
of 12 flats at Park-rd. site by B.C. 

HMounsiow.—Prerasricarep Hovses.—75 to be 
erected on Beavers estate by Heston and Isle 
worth B.C. 

Kilburn. —Resvi_pinc.—Proposed at 3-7, Cover- 
dale-rd.. N.W.6, fer Ecclesiastical] Commission, J, 
Millbank, 8.W.1. Architecis, Cluttons, 5, Great 
College-st., S.W.1. 

Kilburn _—ResviLpInG.—72-75, 
N.W.6. Plans by E. W. 
Grenville-st., W.C.1. 

Leyton. —Hovsins. —B.C. making Compulsory 
Purchase Orders for the following sites for hous- 
ing purposes 127-131, Cann Hall-rd.; 3-37, 
Esther-rd. ; 48-58, memenes.t 81-87, Montague-rd. : 
45-47, Norman-rd.; 21, Oliver-rd.; 174, Vicarage- 
rd.; 89-91, Millaiecd 39-43, Cranbourne-rd. ; ; 87-93, 
Livingstone- rd. 

Leyton.-Yourn Cenxtre.—To be erected by 
Board of Management of Leytonstone and Wan 
siead Synagogue at 2, Fillebrook-rd. 

Mi Hill.—Larorstortes.—At Hill View-gdne.. 
N.W.. for British Launderers’ Research Assn., 
Lid. Plans by Riches & Blythin (FF.), 77, Park- 
ls.. Croydon. 


nen ee 8iING.-B.C. proposes to pur- 
chase site in Kilburn-la. for housing purposes. 
Ponders End.-Pomic Hau.—BEnfidd BC 


Dartmouth- — 
Wheeler, F.S.1., 
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“THE BUILDER” PRICES. 
Cement Packaging. 

Owing to the increased cost of Kraft 
paper, it has been arranged with the 
Ministry of Works that as from January 13 
the charge for paper bags is increased by 
is. net per ton of cement, i.e., from 10s. to 
lls. net per ton. Non-returnable jute sacks 
are also subject to the same increase. 








building of 8 flats in Osborne-rd. 
B.C. 


Surbiton.— Factory. 
Jey House, Long Ditton, Surrey, 
and offices, 
. Lyons & G. 
Molesey, 

Tottenham Court-road. - 
Qlarkham, 
W.C., acquired site for showrooms, 
te. 


Clarke 
for joinery mills, etc., 

Walthamstow.— W arenouse.—Plans 
A. E, Henson & Partners, 117, 
for warehouse and houses, 2-2a 


by Sir J. Brown, 
Sloane-st.. 
treenleaf-rd., E. 
West Ham. 
& Partners, 
plans for temporary 
Grey ’ 
Queensferry+rd., E. 
Willesden - 
ette at 2, Maplebury-rd., 
tect, M. H. Stonehill, 87, Kilburn High-rd., N.W. 
Wood Green.—Civic 
tioned borrowing of £27,890 by B.C. for acquisi- 
tion of Fishmongers’ and 
tion, High-rd., 


Accrington. — T.C. 
at Autley Foundry, Back Newton- st. 
Raisbrick & Son, Ltd. 


negotiating for acquisition of Plaza Cinema for 
adaptation as public hall. 


Stroud Green.—Fiats—M. of H. 


Constructex, Lid., 
Roebuck-rd, and Cox-la. 
Surrey. 

Oharing 


tailor, 158-160, 


Walthamstow.—Jorvery Mitis.—Plans by G. E. 
Walthamstow, E.. 


Hoe-st., 
Cassiobury-rd. 


& Co., 203, 


S.W.1, 


Pusiic-Hovuse.—K. Lindy, 
Mary’ Axe, 
premises for “ 
Victoria 


24, St. 
public-house, 


C ON VERSION. - 
N.W.6, 


CentTRE.—M. 


Poulterers’ 
for development as civic 


(PROVINCIAL) 


approved : 


Cholm- 
to build factory 
Architects, 
P. Townsend, 74, Bridge-rd., East 


SHowrooms. — A, 
Crossird., 
workrooms. 


prepared 


J. Hill 
E.C.3, prepared 
Yorkshire 
Dock-rd. and 


5 flats and 1 maison- 
proposed. Archi- 


of H. sanc 


Institu- 
centre. 


~ Extensions 
for James 














REIN off 
DSS I 


BESPOKE. FRAMES 
SPECIAL SEATS 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS 
can obtain high-class Chairs and 
Special Seating by specifying ““FIRM- 
BACK CHAIRS" and “CINNAMON 
FRAMES" in their instructions to 
Furnishing Contractors 


J.CINNAMON C? 


Chair Frame Makess to the Upholstering Trade 


FIRMBACK WORKS. ANDREWS ROAD, CAMBRIDGE HEATH 
LONDON, £.8 


25, Cross-st. 
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Aspull.—_C. Gray, 91, Cale-la., Rape Springs. 
nr. Wigan, proposes motor coach station and 
office at junction of Haigh-rd. and —s 

Bath._R. A. Harding (Bath), Lower 
Bristol-rd., Bath, propose cactory = Offices 
at Wood-st. Plans by Grayson & Goldsmith, 
7, Bridge-st., Bath. 

Blackburn.—R.D.C. 
Eclipse Mill, Feniscowles, 
J. H. Haydock & Sons, Ltd 

Boilton.—T.C. approved :—Extensions to works 
at Delph-st. for James Lever & Sons. Ltd.- 
extensions to works offices, Fairclough-st., fo 
John Dickinson & Co. (Bolton), Ltd.; exten- 
“1 fl Deane-rd. Mills, for Joshua Crook & Sons, 


approved additions to 
Pleasington, for 


approved [itd 
by Hornsey 


Bournemeuths.—Layout plans approved for 1¢é 
houses, garage and offices at New-rd., prepared 
by Collins & Geen, 15, Westover-rd., Bourne- 
mouth. 

Bury.—T.C. approved:—Layout at Fairway- 
rd., Sunny Bank-rd., Hathaway-rd., Southgate 
rd. and Alum-cres, A. Kershaw; additions to 
works, Back Merton-st., Hodgson (Radcliffe), 
Ltd. 

Caterham.— Jarvis & Richards, 1, Sedding-st 
Sloane-sq., S.W.1, prepared plans for police 
houses, office and garage, Nethern Ceurt-rd.. 
for Surrey C.C. 

Chapel-en-ie-Frith.— Derbyshire 
Secondary school. 

Cheltenham.—Flats.—Housing Committee ap 
proved in principle plan submitted by B.S. 
for 18 flats at Priors-rd. site. 

Coichester.Care of the Aged Trust (Col- 
chester), Ltd., to build communal homes, flats. 
ete., at £35,000. Plans by Duncan, Clark & 
Beckett, 7, West Stockwell-st., Colchester 

Consett (Durham).—U.D.C. to erect 40 
houses. Plans by J. J. Eltringham, 46, Durham- 
rd., Blackhill, Co. Durham. 

Coventry.—E.C. propose secondary ‘echool at 
Caluden Castle; rebuilding Radford school 
buildings, and alterations at Barr’s Hill schoo! 
and at St. Mary’s R.C. school. 

Dagenham.—Plans prepared by A. Glenny & 
Son, 53, East-st., Barking, Essex, for rebuild- 
ing houses at 61.75, Surrey-rd. 

Darwen.—Lancs E.C. propose dining-room and 
kitchen at Spring Bank Secondary school. 

Eccles.—T.C. approved :—Offices at Dispatch- 
rd. and additions at_ Egerton Mill, Spencer-st 
Patricroft, for 8S. Beanstock, 4, Vernon-rd., 
Salford; extensions to workshop dining-room. 
offices, stores, etc., at 5-15, Trafford-rd.. ~ for 
Farebrother & Co. 

Hartlepool.—Plans for club at Hart-rd. been 
prepared by C. L. Heslop, Upper Chureh-st., 
West Hartlepool. 

Harworth.—Black Bros., Ltd., 53, Stoney-st.. 
Nottingham, propose factory off Bawtry-rd. and 
Scrooby- rd. 


rg 


E.C, propose 


s.—Plans prepared by Henry Ward & 
Son ank-bldgs., Hastings, for reinstate- 
ment "at York-bidgs. 

Hebburn.— Extensions to be made to impulse 
test laboratory at works of A. Reyrolle & Co.., 
Ltd., Hebburn. Architects, Cackett, Burns. 
Dick & McKellar, 21, Ellison-pl., Newcastle. 

Hove.—Reinstatement and redecoration, etc. 
at Westcombe School, Dyke-ave., is proposed 
by Dr. Barnado’s Homes, 18, Stepney-canseway. 
E.1. Plans by own staff. 

Hove.— Layout plans, including roads, sewers. 
etc., of an estate at Spencer-ave., approved. 
Architect is G. W. Warr, 137, Albion-st., South- 
wick, Sussex. 

i, .—T.C. approved :—Offices at Newton 
Wor Talbot-rd., for Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd.; additions to works, Gordon-st., 
for Small Power Dynamo & Motor Co.. [td., 
Manchester 11. 

Keighley.—T.C. approved :—Ice cream faciory 
at Alice-st., for F. Greenwood; additions, 152. 
Commercial-st., for L. Whittingham; bank pre- 
mises and flat at Mill Hey, Haworth, for 
Directors of Yorkshire Penny Bank. Ltd.. In- 
firmary-st.. Leeds 1. 


Lieyn. © aernarvonshire E.C, propose primary 
se hoet at Llangwhadl. 


Lowestoft.—Plans prepared by A. D. Cooke 
(A.), 20. Prince of Wales-rd., Norwich, for re- 
building, as 6 flats, Nos. 37-43, Ipswich-rd. 

Maivern.-U.D.C. Festival Theatre propose 
alterations and improvements at the Festival 
Theatre at £25,000. Plans by Deacon & Gude, 
9, St. Paul’s-sq., Bedford. 

Manchester._-T.C. approved:—100 houses at 
Ford Bank. Didsbury, ord Bank Estates, Lid.. 
; clay works for brick-making at 
North-st., Cheetham, for D. Higgins & Son 
(iouetoster). Ltd., Derby-st., Cheetham; 78 
flats, Ballbrook House, Wilmslow 1d.. Withing- 
ton, for L. Soloman iG. E. & M. Tonge 
(F.), architects, 138, Roe-la., Soctipart). 62 
flats, Wilmslow-rd. and Norman-rd., Fallow- 
field (A. J. Seal & Partners (F.), architects. 
Majestic-chbrs., Westover-rd., Bournemouth). 
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roved :—Alterations at 
ring-vale, for 
offices and 


Middieton.—T.C 
Middleton Sheet Meta Works 
Middleton Sheet Metal Co., ¢ 
rebuilding = of works at Manchester New-rd., 
to cI 

Bsn Ragas Fon? classrooms to be built 


it eight schools, Plans by F. Harvey, Educa- 
tion Offices, Northumberland-rd. 
Newcastle-under-L 5 approved :—Ice 
cream factory at Adams-st., May Bank, for E. 
Bostock (W. d. beg (L.), architect, Dane 
House, West-rd., Congleton, Ches.); branch 
headquarters, Marsh- parade, for. R.A-F. Asso- 
cation (F. C. Lee, architect). TC. propose com- 
munity centres at 19 sites. 

Newport (Mon.).—Alterations, etc., to be made 
at Waterloo and Victoria Hotels for Lloyds 
Ltd., Crown-chbrs., Cambrian-rd., 


N t 
(Newport), Plans by Vaughan & Richards, 
eri 2 Stow-hill, Newport. 


Mon.).—Peglers’ » lores ~ s.. 
Ems —__ Newport, ropeet © rebuild office 
block at Mill -st. “a 5 R. Bates & Sons, 
Bridge-st ewpor 

igo... Now ees at Chrome Tanning Co., 
Ltd., propose to extend St. Andrew’s Tannery, 
Grafton-st. Plans »* Sir John Brown, A. E. 
Henson & Partners, 30, Billing-rd., Northamp- 
ton. 
North Riding.—E.C. to erect dining-rooms and 
kitchens at teachers’ training ca ea at. Filey- 
rd. rane LR, Catchpole, County A., County 
Hall, Northallerton 

Otley.— William Eyres & Co., Tid., Leeds-rd., 
propose bat factory nr. Birdcage-walk. 

Plymouth. we, final plans for pro- 
posed Honicknowle nfants’ school for submis- 
sion to M. 

Radetilte 7. approved :—Additions to works 
at Dale-st. for § alker, Ltd.; additions at 
Dale End Works for Radcliffe Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Ramsgate.—Trill Laboratories (England), Ltd.. 
propose conversion of Primitive Methodist 
chapel, Queen-st., into factory. 

Raunds.—U.D.C. approved “extguaions to fac- 
tory at Coleman-st. for Tebbutt & Hall Bros., 
Ltd.; extensions to Grove-st. Works for H. i. 
Winde- 

Rochdale.—T.C. agovored os of 
Crimble Hall estate for Col E. — 

Romford (Essex). Se ‘Steam Laundry 
Co., Ltd., 23, Main-rd., Romford, propose addi- 
tional premises. Plans by Andrews & Gale 
(AA.), 135, Bow-rd., Stepney, E.3. 

Rotherham. —T.C. approved : :—Works canteen 
7 Water-la. for Rotherham Steel Strip Co.., 

Ltd.; workshop, store and sanitary biock at 
Gin House-la. for J. Wilkinson & Sons, Ltd.— 
'.C. propose extensions to Technical College 
it Percy-st. 

Shefheld—T.C. approved:—Workshops and 
alterations to works at Valley-rd. and Albert- 
d. for J. Tyzack & Sons, Ltd.—J. Turton & Co.., 
Lid.. propose alterations to factory, Kendai 
Works, 23-29, Carver-st.—T.C. propose new 
wholesale market at Andrew-st. and Joiner-la. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—Milk Marketing Board 
propose grass-drying gant at Bearley. 

Uttoxeter.—Staffs E.C. & se multilateral 
bs hools at wager y 4 . Stillman (F.), 
County Education A., County-bldgs. 

Walsall.—Joseph Dixon Tool Oo. to erect 
factory and offices at Bott-la. Plans by Sanders 
( Proffitt, 145, Lichfield-st., Walsall. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved:—Works canteen 
at Dallam Brewery, Dallam-la., for Peter 
Walker (Warrington), Ltd.; office ee 
Manchester-rd., for Ministry of National In 
<urance, M.O.W. 

Worthing.—T.C. approved:—Alterations at 
fhe County, Marine Parade, Overton & 
Massey, for J. K. Hubbard, Ltd.; altera- 
‘ions and = additions at ‘Marine hotel, 
Marine Parade, P, O., Smith, for Tamplin & 
Sons, Brewery (Brighton), Ltd.; alterations, 19, 
The Broadway, Tarring-rd., F. J. Barlett. for 
oots it 


TENDERS 

* Denetes accepted. y 

+ Denotes provisional roy 

+ Denotes recommended for 

3 Denotes accepted subject to on 

€ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments 

Alcester.—30 houses at Studley and 16 at 
Salford Priors, for R.D.C.: *Alcester Builders, 
Ltd., i, High- st., Alcester, £47,483 and 
£23,701 (subject to M.H. roval). 

Bath.—Works for. E.C. rection of super- 
structure at Moorlands Infants’ school: *J. 
Long & Sons (Bath), Ltd., £56,333; site ag 4 
or Fosseway Junior and Infants’ school: * 
Farr, Ltd. Westbury. Wilts, £15,391 (both 7 
iect to MLE. provall. 

Blackburn. ‘ Airey” houses, for R.D.C. 


W. Johnston, asehiteck, 42. Wellin ngton- st., a 
John’s: *Greenwoods Building Industries, Ltd 
Salem Works, Lees-rd., Oldham. 

Bolden (Co, Durham).—Canteen at Station-rd., 
East Boldon, for United Analysts, Ltd. Archi- 
‘ect: R. Collins, Russell-chbrs., King-si. South 
Shields: *Cowell & Rawlings, Sunderlan 
Peters. 


Broadstairs and St. —Houses at rear 
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Vf for U.D.C.: *W. Jarrett, 19, 
Northdown-ay., Cliftonville, Margate—one pair 
©” type, £2,330, and two’ pairs of “D” type, 
ie: *Home Bros.—one pair “E” type, 
Chesterfield.— Ei P. 3 ne houses at 
Killamarsh, for R. B. Wikeley, E. & 8.: 
. Frost, Lid., Taek Whitwell, Worksop, 
nr. Chesterfield, ” £10,961. 
Chesterfield. 


of Westover-rd., 


—26 “ Airey” houses at Hacken- 
thorpe site, for R.D.C. J. B. Wikeley, E. & 8.: 

> Be Clark, 68, Westwick- rd., Sheffield 8, 
£35,776. 

Chesterfield.—20 “ Airey ” houses at Ducksett- 
la.. Eckington Central. Housing estate, for 
R.D.C.: *Parkin (Rotherham), Ltd., 247, East 
Bawtry-rd., herham. 

me.—20 houses at Kilrea, for R.D.C.: 
*James Seve & Sons, Bellaghy, "£29,610. 

Eastbourne.—New premises at Gas Works-rd.. 
for Star Brewery Co., Lid. 
F.LAAS., 7, Gildredge- rd. 
architect: *Prospect Houses, Lid., 
rd., Bastbourne. 


35, Seaside- 






Glondon (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M. OW for week aaes teas 8:— 
London : Barracks, Ki —— Palace, 
8.W., Alterations, Mullen & Lu Lid., 4, 
.» Holborn, W.C.1. West Acton School. 
Nool-rd., pee, ws Kitchen m and -Toom, 
‘errys ing), ey } i 
W.5. Palace ndustry. 


Cam 
RC. School, ’ Poole, Kitchen and dinitg-room 
ngs AR of Poole Works Dept., 59, Commercial. 
Durham : Harrowgate Hill. 


Ga teshead.—Factory at Team Valley Trading ‘Lawson, Lid., 10, ‘ood! »» Darii 
estate, for Darlington Engineering Co., Darling- North-rd. School. _ . Cea kitchen 
a Architects : Spence & Price, 26, St. Mary’s- Edgar Lawson, Ltd., , Darling 

Newcastle: *Tate & Holmes. Benwell New- ton. Essez: Dury Palle School, 
pot ny ey h, Additional classrooms, E. A, Coryn 
& Son, , Hornchureh, 


Goole.—Conversion of hutments into dwelling 
a aterm te at Centenary-rd., for T.C.: 

. M. Cook, Victoria-st., Goole (estimated 
cost, £6,000). 

Hambiedon.—Conversion of “ The i ore oe 
Cranleigh, into four flats, for R.D.C. 8. 
Youldon, F.R.LC.S., M.1.Mun.E., 8.: *A. B 
Johnston (Builders), Ltd., Tilehouse estate, 
Guildford, £1,329. 

Lancaster.—Six honaes for ricultural 
pee. for R.DL. K. Docton, M.I.Mun 

, Dalton-sq. : “Pairhone Estates, Ltd., West: 
vale White Lund, Morecambe and Heysham. 

Leigh.—50 houses at Hulme-rd., for T.C. J. 
Walmsley, B.S., Town Hall: *Direct. Labour, 
£52,593. 

L.6.6.—Contract exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C. during period ended January 
7. Works of adaptation at Hague-st. school, 
Bethnal Green, to form kitchen and stores: 
Soar & Co., Ltd., Bermondsey. 

London.—Partial rebuilding of factory, for 
F. Barker, 9, Brydges-rd.. E.15. Evans, Crowe 
& Partners, Prudential-bidgs., High-st.. Rom- 
ford, Essex, architects: *T. A. Clark (Tliford), 
Ltd., 2, Rodney-la.. Ilford, Essex. 

.—Reinst alement of office premises at 
322, High Holborn, W.C.1. Marshall Hoare & 
Co., surveyors, 22, St. George’ s-st., Hanover- 
sq., W.1: *P. & A. Trent, Builders, Ltd., 324, 
Regent-st., W.1. 

*London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for w me ended January 10:— 
are, work: Thomas & Edge, Ltd., London, 
8.E.18; R. Hipperson & Sons, Ltd., London, 
E.C.2; Wileon Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton; A. M. Griffiths & Son, Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton, Staffs. Heating work: Wm. Freer, 
Ltd., London, W.C.1; G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd 
London, W.C.1; David Thomson & Sons (Lon- 


don), Ltd., London, W.C.2. General mainten- 
ance work : Seddon, Ltd., Little Hulton, 
nr. Bolton. Pasting work: C. J. Else & Co.., 


Matlock. Derbys 
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vercourt 

Hill Scheat gg Kitchen, F. J. Huggett & 
Sons, 64, a gy rd., Clacton-on-Sea. Glam: M 
Labour Hi Clase 

Griffith Davies & Co., 
a= one mtg yl “Schosl 7 A 
and dinin owe. 83, Bartlet- 
st., Caerphilly. 'Gwyndy Infante’ School, Caer- 
af 8 itchen Sg dining-room F. 
Ltd., Bartlet-st., Caerphilly. iawn 
Caanaaon of P.O.W. Camp to Mental Detec- 
tives’ Hostel, James Joiner & Sons, IAd., Soudiey. 
Littledean, 11, Woodland-rd., Bristol’ Alis. te 
basement and new autmeats. T. Weeks & Son, 
Ltd., Duckmoor-rd., Ashton Gate, Bristol 
Hampshire : St. Chameni School, Bournemouth. 
Kitchen and dining-room, Treadwell & Ricketts. 
Curzon-td., Bournemouth. Herts: St. ane 
Beaumonts School, or ag classrooms, J. 
dine ede ia ote eck ates 
Jarston, Watfor er n 
Secondary School, Additional = enone qd. G. 
Gibbs & Son (Cointen Lid., 732, St. Albans-rd.. 
Garston, Watford, Herts. 


Kent: T.O.B., Kidbrooke, felt roofing, Everseal 
Products, Litd., 16a, Station-parade, Northwood, 
Mddx. T.0.B., West Kent, Golf Course, Bickley. 
Instal, hot water, heating, domestic hot water 
and gas services, Comyn Ching & Co. (Ldn,), 
Ltd., 15-21, Shelton-st., W.C.2. Lancs: Hutton 
Grammar School, Preston, Kitchen and dining- 
room, John Turner & Sons (Preston), Ltd., 
William Henry-st.. Preston. Cleworth-rd., 
Middleton, Central kitchen, Parker & Calvert. 
LAd., Pine-st., Heywood. M/Supply Housing 
Estate, Fazakerly, ‘Rectification of water services. 
William Moss & Sons, Ltd., 4, Roscoe-st., Liver 
pool. Shiel-rd. County School, Liverpool, Hutted 
accommodation, Norwest Construction, lid, 
Litherland, Liverpool. St. Nicholas R.C. Schoot. 
Liverpool, ‘Hutted accommodation, Norwest Con- 
struction, Ltd., Litherland, Liverpool. Bt. 
Cecilia’s R.C. School, Liverpool, Hutted accom- 
modation, Norwest Construction, Lid. Lither- 
land, Liverpool. St, Margaret's and Bt. John 
the Baptist’s C.E. Schools, Hutted accommoda- 
tion, Norwest Construction, Ltd., Litherland, 


Liverpool. St. James C.E. , Warrington, 
Dining-room and scullery, Frank Warburton & 
Son, Chapel-la., grog a. peta aor 
Hallgate, Wigan, Motor arage and 
wae Clough & Sal er 
ing ank, igan. Middz : “Tham alley 


County School. Twickenham, Kitchen and dining- 
room, ©. K. Davis, lid., Estate Office, Station 


gomeryshire : 
Warehouse, Newtown, Supply, delivery and 
erection of metal partitioning, ete., Art Meta! 
Construction ©o., 199-203, Buckingham Palace- 
rd., 8.W.1. Norfolk: Gt. Yormest Technica! 
School, ee and dining room W. Ames, Tid. 
Deneside, Yarmouth, Norfolk. Northumber- 
land : Coles, Newcastle/Tyne, oS x Randie 
& Co., IAd., Cedric Joinery Works, Back Dunelm. 
Sunderland. Renfrewshire: St. John’s RC. 


School, Port Glasgow, Temp. classrooms, Jas. 
Preston & Son, 26, Inverkip-st., Greenock. 
Renfrew. Som.: nty 
Temp. dldgs., Dudley Coles, 


rookland 

pe ey, Plymouth, Suffolk : ree Edward 
Grammar School, 'B Bury 8t. Edmunds, Kitchen 
and dining-room, Home Developments Estates. 
Lid., Dellfield-av., Berkhamstead, Herts. Surrey 
T.O.B.. Hinchiey Wood, felt r Eversea! 
Products, IAd., 36a, Station-rd., Northwood. 
Mddx. Yorks: Greystone County ‘eho. Grey 


stone-rd., Sheffield, Temp. building, W. Marlow 4 
Sons, Lid, Holme-la., Sheffield. Darnall-rd 
School, Temp. building, W. Marlow 4 
Sons, Ltd, Holme-ia. s nid, Woodseat« 


Count School, The Dale, Sheffield, Temp. build. 
ing, soayen lid., Old Bhefield-rd., Rotherham 
London (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
by War . for week ended January 3 :— 
Mon: hire: Miscellaneous work, W 
Watkins & Sons, Chepstow. Oxfordshire 
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Miscellaneous work, J. G. Pimm & Sons, showrooms, offices, ete.. at Spital-rd.. for E. Sevenoaks.—Lady Boswell Primary  schooi, 
fynsham. Doe & Sons, Ltd. Architect, W. Douglas White for Kent E.C. C. J. Cable (F.), architect. South 

Maiden (Essex).—Agriculture workshops, (A.), 73, Mitcham-la., Streatham, 8.W.16. Park, Sevenoaks: *Stanley Berwick, St. John’s 
Quantity surveyor, A. J. Peebles, F.LA.S., Gt. Sevenoaks (estimated cost, 269,000). 

ames-st. Ww.c. *E. H. Burgess, Lid., Shetheid.—Completion of 12 houses at Parson 
Grosvenor-gans., S.W.1. (Cost, £17,000.) Cross estate a ag for T.C. W. George 

Manchester.—Additions to Empire Works. Davies (F.), City A., Town Hall: *J. Copley « 
Turner-st.. Clayton, for Imperial Patent Wad- Sons, Ltd., 120, Springfield-rd. (4); *H. Houlds 
ding Co., Ltd.: *J. Riley & Son, Ltd., 59, Forge- worth & Sons, Ltd., 14, Hounsfield-rd Q 
la., Bradford, Manchester 11. (both of Sheffield). 

Manohester._-Works for T.C. L. €. Howitt Sout -—10 houses at Rufford-rd., for T. 
(F.). City A., Town Hall. eos of war H. L. Bunting, M.C.. B.Se., M.Inst.C.E.. Bs 
damage at Atherton-st. school: *F. Butterworth Town Hall: *T. P. Jackson, 7a, Saunders-rd 
(Blackley), Ltd., Armour-p).. Warren-st Southport. 

Blackley. Tynemouth.—16 houses at east end of Nort 

Marylebone.—War damage  reinstatemert, Shields, for T.C. Plans by B.E., 19, Howard- 
etc., to shops and flats at 77-81, Church-st., W. st., North Shields: *Direct Labour. 

W. A. Hunt (L.), 5, Colme-hill, Winchmore- Wainford.—Eight ‘“ Airey’ houses at Ilkets. 
hill, N.21: *W. & M. Negus, Ltd., Station hall St. Lawrence, and four at Barsham, for 
Works, King James-st., S.E.1. R.D.C.: *T. Gill & Son, Norwich, £11,200; and 
UNITE FOR STRENGTH Mitcham (Surrey).—Rebuilding block of shops *C. G. Harvey, Kirby Case, £5,780. 

with —, over at Nos. 225-249, London-rd. Walisend.—Additions at Carville works, for 
Architect, Douglas White (A.), 73, Mitcham- Brown & Hood: *Bewley & Scott, Ltd., Dunston 
fa., i ag S.W.16. Quantity surveyor, on-Tyne. 
V. P. Cockett, F.LA.S.. Bloomsbury-sq., W.C. Walisend.—Houses for T.C. (a) BD at 
*Wilson & Davis (Builders), Ltd., Clapham, (Churchill-st. site and (b) six houses at St 


S.W. (Cost, £33,000.) Peter’s-rd. estate, for T.-C. G. N. Teusdale 
Pinner.— P -oposed Headstone-la. Primary B.E.: (a) *J. H. James, Wallsend; (b) *E. A 
No. 2, for Middlesex C.C. E. G. Stillman (F.), Gofton & Sons, Monkseaton 
architect, 20. Vanxhall Bridge-rd., S.W.1: *W. 8 
9 Try, Ltd., High-st., Cowley, Uxbridge, Middx. 


(estimated cost, £79,138). 
BUILDERS Potters Bar.—Houses at Dugdale Hill site, 
for U.D.C.: *W. 8. Mobley, 35, Darkes-la.. THE ESSEX STEEL 
Potters Bar (8), £11,403 (approved by M.H.); 
*D. Rogers, Ltd. (12), £15,896 (subject to ME. 
approval); *C. & . Catchpole, Ltd. (18), SCAFFOLDING 
are now members of the £25.734 (subject to M.H. approval). co. 
Rhondda (S. Wales).—Large extension cf 
cosets. saree. coo wag for Wales and 
Monmouthshire Industrial Estates, Ltd., Tre- . 
ee ae sed ee by Alfred SMART'S LANE 
Polikoff (Sout ales), Ltd. Sir Alexander 
Gibb & Partne mS Queen Anne’s Lodge, Queen LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
Anne’s-gate, 8S *Richard Costain. Ltd., 
Dulphineq, SW. . TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 
St. Pancras.—-Extension of factory and offices 


at Flaxman-ter., for Solicitozs’ Law Stationers 


Society, Lid. Kemp & How, architects, 4, 

M4 Uj L D FE be S Bloomebury- .. W.C.1. Building : oe Pap SALES AIRE 
Cc ste ensington-sq W.8 steelwork : 
Moreland. Hayne & Co. Ltd., 80, Gosedll-vd.. Sapo CRADLES 
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Clerkenwell, E.C. | 
Salford.—Conversion of Pendleton Town Hall. 


‘ Broad-st., into offices, for Ministry of National 
The Largest Truly Representative Insurance, for M.O.W.: *W. Britain & Son, 


Organisation in the Industry Ltd., Francis-av., Eccles, Lancs. ~ 
Salford. ~Reconstruction of bomb-damaged 34 oD BLOCK 
section of Town Hall, for T.C.: *Moston Brick 
& Building Co., Ltd... Manchester, £29,972 (sub- 
i ject to M.H. approval). ORS 
Join now for 1948 — 


- 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0p 2 | === —— & Maas LTD. 
And a PaOvmnciAL DRAnCSIES. STEE L- CRETE Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 
HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES 


"Phone or write Saou aaa Gea dae Boyle's patent Ventilator 


Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1. OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) Inspect one that has withstood 
Telegrams: “EFEMBE, Holb, London’ HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 25 YEARS ROBERT BOYLE & SON 
ee VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


The address of your Branch Secretary JNO. JONES (STEEL-CRETE) L° 27, JOHN ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 


will be forwarded. 35, Avenue Champers, Southampton Row. 
Leados,W.C.1. —-Tel.: HOLborn 8011 Tel.: Temple Bar 5859 
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Pat 
ve 


GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 

CONTRACTORS 

& ENGINEERS 
of 


CAMBERWELL 


W. & M. NEGUS LTD. ; OES HEAD OFFICE: 
Station Works, 34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C11 
King James St., S.E.1 . Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 
Matncloo 5474 




















